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The Crisis Before Us 


| THINK we all understand that vocational 
guidance is important to our present 
society and it becomes more than apparent 
each day as our technology and economy 
and our lives become more complex. We 
all need to give greater consideration and 
greater time to try to help people achieve 
their maximum individuality and to assume 
their place in our society so that they can 
be useful to themselves and become useful 
members of society. I would like to talk 
about broad problems in the field of educa- 
tion, industry, and technology because I do 
not believe that you in your specialized 
fields can hope to solve your problems in a 
vacuum. You will find the answers to the 
problems that you are searching for only as 
the whole of our society begins to deal more 
realistically with the problem of education 
in general. 

We live in the most challenging period of 
the history of the family of man. I have 
been telling people that literally we are 
standing on the rim of hell and that if war 
comes upon the world you and I and the 
people who make up the family of man 
will get pushed over the rim of hell and we 
will destroy ourselves and yet, while we 
stand on the rim of hell, if the people of 
the world have the good sense to learn to 
live together in a world of peace we may 
face the other way together. We have in 
our possession the economic tools of abun- 
dance with which we can bring about 
greater human progress and human better- 
ment than has been possible in any other 
comparable period in the history of the hu- 
man civilization; the same scientifi® and 
technological know-how that gives us the 


Wa ter Reutuer is President of United Auto- 
mobile Workers AFL-CIO, Detroit, Mich. This ad- 
dress was given at the annual luncheon of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association held dur- 
ing the APGA Convention at the Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., April 16, 1957. 


H-bomb does give us the amazing tools with 
which mankind can solve his basic eco- 
nomic and material problems. This is 
really the first time in the history of civili- 
zation that mankind has had the tools with 
which to master his physical environment. 
For centuries the human family has been 
struggling to keep body and soul together, 
struggling to provide the basic economic 
necessities of life; now we have the tools to 
create economic abundance and, indeed, 
we have the glorious opportunity of co- 
operating in the creation of economic abun- 
dance. 


Nature of the Crisis 


I believe that the crisis that we face in the 
world is a serious crisis, but I don’t believe 
it is political or economic in character. The 


fundamental moral crisis is a reflection of 
man’s growing immorality to man, of man’s 
inhumanity to man which finds its most 
terrifying expression in the H-bomb. I be- 
lieve that this moral crisis in the world is a 
reflection essentially of the fact that man- 
kind has made tremendous progress in the 
physical sciences, but we have failed to 
make comparable progress in the human 
and social sciences. We know a great deal 
more about machines and materials than 
we know how to work with men and 
people. Go through a Ford factory, a Gen- 
eral Motors factory, or some other modern 
factory and you will be amazed at what 
science and technology is giving us in the 
way of new tools with which to create 
greater and greater material wealth. When 
you see these complex machines, you begin 
to realize how tremendous has been the 
progress in man’s knowledge of working in 
the physical and the technical sciences. 
When you look around the slums with all of 
their social problems—inadequate schools, 
for example—you begin to realize the seri- 
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ousness of this moral crisis—our lack of 
progress in the art of working with man. 

Yet this is the key to tomorrow. We must 
develop a sense of morality and a sense of 
social responsibility in the world. We have 
got to develop the know-how in human and 
social and moral fields in order to match 
our great productive know-how in the 
physical sciences. I've been saying it this 
way: To match our scientific production 
know-how we must develop a moral know- 
why; it is in this area that the basic prob- 
lems find their solution. 

H. G. Wells said many years ago that 
history was a race between education and 
chaos. That was before the H-bomb. H. 
G. Wells would have written that line a 
little differently today. It is a race between 
education and survival because the H-bomb 
has now made peace a condition of human 
survival. This is the period in which we 


are trying to find answers to these problems 


and, just as the crisis in the world is essen- 
tially moral in character, the crisis in Amer- 
ica on the educational fronts is essentially 
moral in character. 


Schools on Swing Shift 


In your own field, if the number of coun- 
selors needed to try to give our people the 
kind of guidance that they need in order to 
develop and to live useful lives are too few 
and the demand gets greater each day, you 
say the problem is essentially financial. 
The crisis is not financial. The financial 
crisis is merely a reflection of a more funda- 
mental moral crisis. A free society such as 
ours, which is more concerned about the 
condition of its plumbing than with the 
adequacy of the educational system, has 
moral trouble, not financial trouble. This 
is where we stand today in America. You 
ask the average citizens whether or not they 
are thinking about having modern plumb- 

‘ing put in their new home and they will 
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tell you, “absolutely.” Yet that same citi- 
zen is not concerned about the fact that the 
school system of America is inadequate, 
antiquated, and incapable of meeting the 
basic needs of our free society. Because our 
school system is inadequate, it is robbing 
millions of American children of their right- 
ful educational opportunities. American 
labor movements are proud of the fact that 
back in the early days we actively partici- 
pated in the struggle to make it possible for 
every American child to have an educa- 
tional opportunity. Because we share the 
belief that every child is made in the image 
of God and without thought to race, creed, 
or color, we believe that every child is en- 
titled to the kind of educational opportuni- 
ties that will allow each child to grow in- 
tellectually, culturally, and spiritually to 
the limits of capacity, and not be limited in 
that right to grow because of inadequate 
schools, rooms, or underpaid school teach- 
ers. The right of each child to grow, how- 
ever, should be limited by the capacity God 
gave to each child to grow. You and | 
know that millions of American children 
are going to school on a part-time basis. 
Some of them are sitting in with 40 or 45 
other students in a room. A teacher does 
not teach 40 children; she is busy keeping 
them in order. She is disciplinarian; she 
is not a teacher. At the end of the war we 
took the factories off the swing shift and 
put the schools on it. Thousands of chil- 
dren have the first shift in the morning; 
other thousands go in their places in the 
afternoon. This is where we are. School 
teachers are dedicated and competent, tens 
of thousands of them—yet they enjoy second 
class economic citizenship, and they are 
underpaid. Last year in General Motors 
or Ford or any other major factory in the 
U.A.W., sweepers of the lowest grade made 
more money than 50 per cent of the ele- 
mentary school teachers of America. Now, 
the sweepers didn't get too much; the school 
teachers got too little. I say again, this is 
not a financial problem, it is a moral prob- 
lem. The moral is the indifference of a free 
society that says we pay the sweeper more 
than we pay our elementary school teachers. 

Now we know how we got the educa- 


uional deficit. It has been accumulating for 
many years. During the war the educa- 
tional deficit accumulated; since then, what 
was a national scandal has become a na- 


tional tragedy. 
Our Basic Deficits 


Recently, I served on a panel with eight 
other people to find out what the most im- 
portant problems were that needed to be 
solved if we are going to find a way to har- 
ness the atomic bomb to man’s best uses. 
When we talked about harnessing the 
atomic bomb, for production in industry 
or for use in medical research, the limiting 
factor was a shortage of competent and 
highly trained scientific and technical per- 
sonnel. 

One-half of our children don’t avail 
themselves of the opportunities or are 
denied the opportunity to higher education. 
This means not only that these children 
are being denied the right to learn, but it 
also means that society has been denied 
their contributions. 

We need to recognize that unless we find 
some way to overcome our serious deficits, 
we are in trouble. We are in trouble at 


home, and we are in trouble in the world. 
At a conference of social workers some time 
back, the subject of discussion was juvenile 


delinquency. I do not believe that the 
problem in America is a problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. I think it is a much more 
serious problem. I think our problems are 
with the adults. Our children are not fail- 
ing us; we are failing our children. The 
problem is that people don’t get their 
values in proper focus. This is funda- 
mentally what is wrong. 

Only the Federal Government has access 
to the kind of finances needed now to over- 
come our educational deficit. What we 
need is federal aid and we can get federal 
aid without federal control. Now there are 
two bills in Washington: the administra- 
tion bill which proposes that we spend 1.3 
billion dollars over a four-year period, and 
the Kelly bill that calls for 3.6 billion dol- 
lars over a six-year period. Both of these 
bills are wholly inadequate to overcome the 
deficit that we now have. Some time back 


1 proposed that we ought to be realistic for 
a five-year period. We need federal aid to 
education, to overcome the backlog. Sup- 
pose we budgeted 6 to 8 billion dollars an- 
nually for federal aid to education—30 to 
40 billion dollars over a five-year period. 
How much really is that? Well, in ten days 
of the last war, you and I and the American 
people paid more than this represents be- 
cause we paid out around 9 billion dollars 
for ten days for the cost of the war. But 
you see we remembered to appropriate bil- 
lions for warships and bombers and no one 
said we could not afford it. Did you ever 
hear anyone in Washington say we could 
not afford to win the war? But when you 
talk about children’s educational opportuni- 
ties and their right to grow, then “we can’t 
afford that.” 

How .much do you think it costs to train 
a jet bomber pilot? It costs more than 10 
times as much to train a jet pilot as it does 
a doctor, an engineer, a school teacher, or 
a scientist. That's what is wrong with the 
moral program of America. This is a moral 
crisis. Our present society does not hesitate 
to spend billions and billions to train our 
fine young people today in war but doesn’t 
have the courage and good sense to spend 
the same amount of money to educate them 
how to live in peace. That is why we are 
in trouble. When you look at the nation’s 
71.8 billion dollar budget—a tremendous 
peacetime budget—how much goes to edu- 
cation? About half of one per cent of that 
budget is earmarked for education and yet, 
when you talk about raising our sights and 
getting our educational sights and getting 
our education sights up here, people say, 
“It’s a good thing, but we can’t afford it.” 
We can afford it providing that we begin 
to harness the great potential that a full 
production economy will make possible. 


Education and the Cold War 


The crisis on the educational front in 
America cannot be separated from the chal- 
lenge that world communism confronts us 
with; all education and the future of free- 
dom are inseparably tied together. When 
we read about the Geneva Conference, we 
all were hoping that there would be a turn- 
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ing point in the cold war. I think we have > 
learned that the Summit Conference in 
Geneva did not change in any way the 
Soviet Union's plan to dominate the world. 
What we need to recognize, however, is 
that the Summit Conference did mark a 
very historic change in the basic tactics of 
the Communists in their drive for world 
domination. More and more, the Com- 
munists are going to try to take over by 
programs of economic penetration followed 
by political subversion. This means that 
they are going to broaden their trained and 
scientific manpower base so that they can 
use these technicians and scientists, sending 
them out as the vanguard of their economic 
forces, which will be followed by the forces 
of political subversion. 

We now have the problem in America of 
utilizing our own manpower base for our 
own needs. We need to use our manpower 
base so that we can take care of our own 
needs but also make a contribution to other 
people by helping them in developing their 
economic resources so that they can have 
more of the good things of life. 

If we fail to do this, then the Commu- 
nists will move in and fill the vacuum cre- 
ated by our failure. They will supply the 
technicians, and they will economically 
penetrate and politically subvert these 
people. 

When we look at what the Russians are 
doing compared to what we are doing, we 
see a very frightening set of figures. In 
old Russia two years after the revolution— 
1920—41,000 people were graduate engi- 
neers or in scientific categories. At that 
time we had 215,000 in the United States. 
In 1954 the Soviet Union had 541,000. In 
the same categories we had 500,000. In 
1956 they graduated 120,000 engineers and 
scientific people. We graduated 70,000. I 
served on an atomic energy panel with the 
dean of one of the leading engineering 
schools in the East and I asked him, “Are 
the Russians just turning out more engi- 
neers or are they good engineers?” 

He said, “They are not only doing a 
better quantitive job, but also a_ better 
qualitative job. In many respects the engi- 
neering students in Moscow get a great 
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deal more mathematics and basic sciences in 
their lower schools which makes their four- 
year degree the equivalent of a five-year 
master’s degree of a comparable student in 
the United States.” 

We are flirting with disaster if we go on 
ignoring these problems, when at the pres- 
ent time we cannot take care of our own 
needs. 

Industry after industry is robbing the 
universities of their best faculty people. 1 
talked to one of the deans of a school out 
West and he said that he couldn't get 
enough mathematicians to start their 
courses last fall. They finally scraped up 
a few dollars to send two of their top math- 
ematicians to a conference hoping to get a 
couple of more people. At the conference, 
one of these took an industrial job. The 
time lag is disastrous. You can call up 
young Henry Ford or Mr. Curtis of Gen- 
eral Motors next-week, next month, or next 
year and say we are going to need twice 
as many Fords and Chevrolets. They can 
just put on a night shift and double pro- 
duction but we cannot do this with engi- 
neers and scientists. Their training is a 
long fight. We must work on this. We 
must raise our sights. 


And Future Requirements 


Our problems are not going to get easier. 
They are going to get more difhicult because 
the society in the world in which we live is 


going to get more complex. We need to 
be thinking about this. We need to recog- 
nize that a shift in manpower requirements 
is taking place at accelerated rates. A few 
years from now the ratio of skilled people 
compared to manual workers is going to 
get much greater. We have recognized this 
in our union and we are beginning to deal 
with that problem in advance. We also 
need more advanced training. It is not 
enough to plan just for tomorrow. We 
have got to plan in terms of our manpower 
needs far in advance because as the rate of 
technological progress is accelerated we 
need to extend our planning further into 
the future. 

We need great cooperation between all 
segments of our society. We need the co- 


operation of the government at each level. 
We need the cooperation of industry and 
labor, and of you in the educational field 
and the vocational guidance field. 


The Need for Integrated Information 


There is no source of information today 
in America available to tell you or to tell 
anyone what is happening to our total tech- 
nology in terms of automation, in terms of 
atomic energy, in terms of all of the new 
things that science and technology is giv- 
ing us in the way of tools. General Motors 
knows what automation is going to mean 
to the industry. So do Ford and Chrysler. 
General Electric knows about the electrical 
industry. The DuPont Chemical Company 
knows about the chemical industry. There 
is, however, no place where we can get a 
total look at the total impact of the new 
technology upon our society. 

We have been advocating that the gov- 
ernment create a voluntary agency, a tech- 
nical clearing house that would deal with 
the rapid rate of technological progress, its 
impact upon the community, and its new 
demands upon labor in terms of skill, so 
that some place you could get a look at this 
thing. At the present time that kind of 
information is not available. We have got 
to plan in the dark because we don’t know 
what is happening. 

We need to expand our apprenticeship 
programs. To do that there must be a 
large measure of cooperation. I served an 
apprenticeship, and when I worked in the 
shops in Detroit a very large percentage of 
the skilled workers came from across the 
seas. That source has dried up almost en- 
tirely, yet we have not expanded our ap- 
prenticeship programs to fill the needs. We 
are meeting about one-third of our needs 
in the apprenticeship fields. These prob- 
lems will require a great deal of thought 
and a great deal of time and attention. 

I went through the Ford plant in Cleve- 
land a couple of years ago where they had 
their first automatic engine line. Back in 
1927 it took more than 24 hours to machine 
a Model-T engine. In a new engine plant 
without a human hand touching a V8 en- 
gine, a very complex piece of equipment, 


the engine comes out at the other end of 
the automated machine complete only 
fourteen and six-tenths minutes after it 
goes in. It is not a technical question 
whether this is good or bad. This is essen- 
tially a social'and moral question. It is 
good provided we have the sense of moral- 
ity and social responsibility to gear the new 
tools to the needs and hopes of our people, 
so that we can raise the standards of living 
of the many; but if we gear it to the selfish 
needs of a few to inflate their standards of 
luxury, then we are in trouble. I was asked 
by an official when I was shown through 
the Cleveland plant which housed acres and 
acres of machinery, “How are you going to 
collect dues from all these machines?” 

I said to him, “That is not what is bother- 
ing me. How are you going to sell Ford 
cars to these machines?” That is what is 
bothering me. Our problem is in the 
achievement of a dynamic balance between 
greater purchasing power in the hands of 
the people so that they can consume this 
great abundance. It is by achieving this 
dynamic balance always on a higher eco- 
nomic plateau that we shall find the abun- 
dance that will make possible a fuller and 
richer life for everyone and ultimately 
greater leisure, greater opportunity to grow 
intellectually, spiritually, and culturally. 


Cooperation or Compulsion 


We need to develop training programs. 
What happens to a worker who is trained 
for one kind of plant when automation 


takes over that plant?. We need to think 
about that problem. We must also think 
about all the related problems. Industry 
and labor need to realize that in a free 
society voluntary cooperation is the only 
insurance against governmental compul- 
sion. Only in our voluntary cooperation 
with other groups will we be able to meet 
and carry out these basic economic, moral, 
and social responsibilities. 

I hope that we can get a great deal more 
cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment. Labor and management must work 
cooperatively with the government on a 
voluntary basis in order to solve manpower 
problems. Another thing that we need to 
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keep in mind is that as our technology 
moves ahead at this ever accelerated rate 
we are dealing here not with an extension 
of the “old technology.” Some people think 
automation is just an extension of older 
developments. That is not true. When 
James Watt developed his first crude steam 
engine that put into motion the whole in- 
dustrial revolution, he substituted mechani- 
cal power for human muscle. Automation 
brings in a new revolutionary development. 
It adds, not only the substitution of me- 
chanical power for human muscle, but me- 
chanical judgment for human judgment. 
This is the beginning of the second phase of 
the industrial revolution. 

What will automation mean tomorrow? 
What will it mean ten years from now to 
the individual working man, his place in 
industry, his status as a human being in the 
economic order? What will it mean to the 
whole of our society? 

In your own specialized area of the prob- 
lem you work hard trying to find the an- 
swers to the problems in your limited area. 
Never lose sight of the total challenge, the 
total problem. You will not find the an- 
swers to the problems that you are wrestling 
with in the narrow fields except as you work 
with people in finding the answers to the 
broader problems in the broader area. This 


is what the organized labor movement is 
trying to do. 

I have great confidence in the capacity 
of free men. We in America are famous 
for doing what those with little faith said 
was impossible and, while our problems are 
many and difficult, I have unlimited faith 
in the capacity of America, in the capacity 
of free people. We need to work at the job. 
We need to work with courage and dedica- 
tion. We need to be able to stand up in 
the high places and say our piece without 
fear that somebody might disagree. Only 
as you people in your fields begin to speak 
out, and people in other groups speak out 
and join forces, can we hope to move for- 
ward and find answers to these basic prob- 
lems. It can be done. I believe that in 
America, because we are the strongest of 
the free nations of the world, we have a 
tremendous responsibility. We are the last 
best hope of free people everywhere. If 
democracy can be made to work, it must be 
made to work in America. I believe it can. 

I believe it is your responsibility and 
mine as citizens to work together trying to 
mobilize the capacity of America and to 


complete the tasks that must be completed. 
In the vineyards of American Democracy, 
it can be done, I am sure. 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING CAREER GUIDANCE KITS 


The National Committee for the Development of Scientists and Engi- 
neers and the American Personnel and Guidance Association are co- 
operating in a project to assemble a kit of occupational guidance materials 
in the field of science and engineering. The list of materials, compiled 
by the National Committee, will be distributed by APGA. The packet, 
which will be offered at cost to help meet the needs of counselors who are 
helping youth with their career plans, can be ordered from APGA Head- 
quarters as soon as it becomes available. Watch for the announcement 
in a future issue of THe PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL. 
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STARS, PARSONS, AND CLIENTS 


CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 


|: IS WRITTEN in the stars. In these times 
of wonderful progress in every branch of 
human thought and action, it was to be 
expected that Astrology, the most ancient 
of all sciences, should also be given a new 
and powerful impetus.” So read the pub- 
lisher’s blurb in 1901 for a new book en- 
titled, Practical Astrology [0]. The 
reader was encouraged by the publisher to 
“learn from the stars what you are, what 
possibilities you have and what dangers 
beset your path.” Glimmering through a 
bewildering terminology dealing with solar 
houses, zodiac signs, arcanes, and so forth, 
there is in this book a basic belief about 
man, namely; that he is other-controlled. 
His destiny does not lie with him. Astrol 
ogers can find clients only as long as the 
belief, or maybe the fear persists that the 
individual cannot order his own life. Per- 


haps it is life’s gnawing uncertainty which 
drives some men to a blind belief that stars 
or counselors can foretell their future. 


Parsons Introduces the Counselor 


In the same decade that the book, Prac- 
tical Astrology, appeared, Frank Parsons’ 
book, Choosing a Vocation [9] was pub- 
lished. Unfortunately, this volume has suf- 
fered the same fate as many of the classics: 
It is often quoted but seldom read. An 
evening spent with this volume can be a 
rewarding experience for any guidance 
worker who wishes to sense the flavor of the 
guidance movement in its early days. In 
retrospect Frank Parsons stood head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries in the 
field of astrology, palmistry, physiogomy, 
and other pseudo-scientific means of deter- 


Presidential address, APGA Convention, April 14- 
18, 1957, Detroit, Mich. 

De. Currrorp P. Froruuicn is Past-President of 
APGA, and Professor of Education, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley. 
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mining one’s niche in life. He introduced 
the idea that a counselor could lead one to 
make a wise choice. He was not, however, 
uncontaminated by some of the thinking of 
his contemporaries. Parsons wrote: 


While I am questioning the applicant about his 
probable health, education, reading experience, etc., 
I carefully observe the shape of his head—the rela- 
tive development above, before and behind the 
ears . . . If the applicant’s head is largely devel- 
oped behind the ears with big neck, low forehead 
and smaller upper head, he is probably of an ani- 
mal type, and if the other symptoms coincide he 
should be dealt with on that basis. 


That Parsons conceived the counselor as 
playing a very active role and described his 
task in considerable detail is evident from 
the following selected quotations: 


The counselor will find it greatly to his advantage 
if he will commit to memory the series of questions 
above suggested. Every one of our leading ques- 
tions should be firmly fixed in the memory, so that 
when a new case occurs analogous to the one on 
record, the latter will immediately come to the 
mind of the counselor to aid him in classifying the 
applicant and making suggestions that may be most 
advantageous to him. The counselor should also 
make a special effort to master and use the concrete 
form of suggestions. Instead of simply saying to 
the mistaken would-be doctor: “You would prob- 
ably be at a great disadvantage in pursuit of that 
profession,” say to him, after bringing clearly to his 
mind the contrast between himself and the ideal 
doctor, something like this: “Do you want to run 
a race with an iron ball tied around your leg, or 
would you rather enter a race where you can run 
free like the rest?” This picture method of pre- 
senting the case never fails to interest the youth, 
and often proves far more convincing than any 
form of direct statement that could be used. 


For Parsons the sine qua non of counsel- 
ing was evaluation of the counselee’s deci- 
sion and the convincing him that he should 
accept the counselor’s evaluation if differ- 
ent than his own. 
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In Parsons’ scheme of vocational guidance 
there was little opportunity for the client to 
participate actively in the process or to set 
its direction or boundaries. His only indi- 
cation of client participation was the sug- 
gestion that because it would be impossible 
for a counselor to ask all of the recom- 
mended questions in the first interview, the 
counselee should be given the list of ques- 
tions and told to “take them home and 
make them the basis of a thorough self- 
study.” But note that in the instructions 
which accompanied the questions, Parsons 
clearly indicated the primary role of coun- 
selor. He stated: 


After you have written the answers to the follow- 
ing questions as far as you can, the counselor will 
meet you to discuss the record and any other ques- 
tions the counselor [9] may wish to ask. 


Parsons—a Straw Man? 


Some persons may wonder why the writer 
is quoting from a book written nearly a 
half century ago. They may ask, “Is he 
setting up a straw man?” And comment, 
“If he is, he is using pretty old straw.” 

If he be a straw man, Parsons was given 
a fresh bundle of straw, up-dated and 
clothed with considerable psychological 
sophistication, by that monumental volume, 
Student Personnel Work [11] written by 
Williamson and Darley. In this volume the 
growing concept of the vocational counselor 
as a professional person was verbalized in 
the form of an analogy: The work of the 
counselor and the work of the medical prac- 
titioner were seen as following comparable 
steps. Even the terminology was borrowed 
from the medical practitioner for the coun- 
selor. He was exhorted to engage in such 
things as diagnosis, prognosis, and in treat- 
ment. The counselor did not shun the 
responsibility of evaluating the adequacy 
of the counselee’s decision. In fact, he re- 
garded this as part of his inescapable pro- 
fessional responsibility. The work of Wil- 
liamson and Darley is a product of their 
times just as was the work of Frank Parsons. 
Throughout the United States in the late 
1930’s, when their book was published, 
there were many persons who were practic- 
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ing counseling as Williamson and Darley 
pointed out that it should be practiced. 


Excess and Abuse 


On the other hand, there were at the 
same time many persons who were going 
far beyond the concept of the counselor's 
responsibility as defined by Williamson and 
Darley. In excess there is always abuse, 
and this is true in counseling. Counselors 
exceeded the limits which the inborn right 
of human dignity imposes. They went far 
beyond Frank Parson’s picture language 
which he found so convincing and used 
various subtle and not so subtle pressures 
to get counselees to accept their judgments. 
Perhaps the greatest abuse was found in 
institutions where the counselor stood in 
authority over counselees, as, for example, 
in schools where counselors were empow- 
ered to decide which courses students could 
take. 

The abuses of these counselors did not 
go unnoticed. Vigorous protests were 
made, of which those by Carl Rogers re- 
ceived the largest audience. But he was 
not alone. Soon the chorus of protestation 
threatened to engulf that segment of the 
movement which was centered upon the 
idea that psycho-diagnostic techniques and 
counselor judgment could be used for the 
benefit of counselees. The ensuing scrim- 
mage between counselor-centered and 
client-centered counselors need not be re- 
counted here. 


The Essential Elements of Counseling 


On this occasion it is important to note 
that directive and non-directive counselors 
agree on two essentials: 

1. Both schools of thought have pre- 
scribed a certain manner of behavior for 
the counselor. In both schools the counse- 
lor plays a very active role. The course of 
the counseling is believed to be largely 
under his control. In one he suggests, he 
gives ideas; in the other he reflects and he 
clarifies. Both have an implied rule that 
if the counselor behaves in a certain way 
the counselee will respond appropriately. 

2. The second element of agreement is 


almost an amplification of the fact that the 
counselor has an active prescribed role. It 
states that the responsibility for counseling 
rests upon the counselor. Failure to exe- 
cute adequately this responsibility will re- 
sult in a breakdown of the counseling re- 
lationship. 


Counselees as Rubber Balls 


These two points, that the counselor has 
a structured and active role and that the 
locus of responsibility for the success of 
counseling remains with him, are basically 
in opposition to the thesis which the writer 
will develop in this paper. They are the 
foundation stones upon which is built the 
counselee’s role which the writer facetiously 
calls “The Rubber Ball Role.” In short, 
if the counselor bounces the counselee in a 
certain way, he wili «cbound in an expected 
and predicted direction. Or, said another 
way, if the counselor does certain things, 
the counselee will respond in a predictable 
fashion. 

For too long the guidance movement has 
been concerned with the behavior of coun- 
selors. Frank Parsons, with the exception 
of suggesting that a client engage in self- 
analysis in answering his list of questions, 
left little for the counselee to do except to 
respond to the stimuli of the counselor. It 
can be said in his favor that at least he was 
farther advanced than his contemporaries 
in astrology, who assigned no possible role 
to the counselee except that of discovering 
when the inevitable would happen. Al- 
though the idea that stars control our des- 
tiny is outmoded, too many counselors still 
cling to the idea that counselor behavior 
controls the destiny of the counseling proc- 
ess. Far too many counselors believe that 
their behavior determines the success of the 
counseling process. In contrast with the 
over-emphasis on their role, counselors have 
neglected to develop a role for the counselee 
except that of self-exploration under the 
tutelage of a wise, skillful, accepting, or re- 
flecting counselor. Counselors have im- 
proved their techniques for bouncing balls, 
but have failed to ascertain what else the 
ball could do. 
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It is the thesis of this paper that counse- 
lors must rethink the role they provide for 
counselees. At the risk of overstating his 
case, the writer proposes abandonment of 
the notion that counselor behavior deter- 
mines the success of the counseling relation- 
ship. It is time that counselors cease treat- 
ing counselees as rubber balls and begin to 
put into action the belief that counselees 
have God-given free wills which they can 
use constructively. 

What is the role of the counselee? In the 
remainder of this paper, the writer will 
describe briefly some explorations which 
professional colleagues in schools and grad- 
uate associates at the University of Cali- 
fornia have made in an attempt to redefine 
the counselee’s role. Details of these studies 
can be found in the sources listed in the 
bibliography appended to this paper. The 
present task is to weave from the findings 
of these explorations a mantle which can 
be worn constructively by counselees. At 
the outset, it should be noted that the re- 
sult will not be a finished product. The 
writer hopes that, at least, it will suggest 
broad outlines of a role for counselees. 


Student-Kept Cumulative Records 


One attempt to examine a new role for 
counselees is a study of the effectiveness of 
student-kept cumulative records which is 
currently under way at the Hayward Cali- 
fornia Union High School District. In this 
district, the teacher-counselor has his coun- 
selees for four years in a required social 
studies, guidance, and family living se- 
quence. He teaches four hours a day and 
counsels two. Two years ago each ninth 
grade student originated his cumulative 
record and has maintained it since that 
time. The only entries on the cumulative 
record are entries which have been made 
by the student. Here is an attempt to pro- 
vide meaningful participation in the guid- 
ance process. The philosophy which un- 
derlies this experiment is that each student 
in school is actually making his own record, 
or stated simply, whatever he does, what- 
ever he thinks, is part of him. If he is to 
become a sufficient individual with inde- 
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pendence and maturity, he must under- 
stand his behavior and his thoughts. The 
emphasis in this program is upon helping 
students take the responsibility for under- 
standing themselves and for planning their 
actions in harmony with their self-under- 
standing. The student-kept cumulative 
_ records are nothing more than instruments 
which are used to motivate the student to 
think about himself and his behavior. 

The writer believes that student-kept 
cumulative records are a natural progres- 
sion which accumulated insights into hu- 
man behavior have made possible. He 
views it as a progression from stars, to Par- 
sons, to clients. Historically speaking the 
school record was originally maintained 
solely for administrative purposes. Times 
changed, and the cumulative record was 
introduced as a document which would be 
of value in helping teachers, counselors, and 
other members of the staff understand 
students. Note however that the emphasis 
was still upon some person external to the 
student doing the understanding. In recent 
years we have, fortunately, seen the devel- 
opment of the idea that the important thing 
is for individuals to understand themselves. 
To this end the student cumulative records 
are placed in the pupils’ hands at Hayward 
High School. It came as a surprise to some 
members of the counseling staff that they 
should not require a pupil to complete all 
blanks on his record. It is, after all, the 
pupil’s own record and he might or might 
not be in a position where he could face 
up to the idea of actually recording certain 
information about himself. It cannot be 
stressed too strongly that student-kept cumu- 
lative records are not an end in themselves. 
Rather their value is in their stimulation 
of the student to engage in the processes 
of appraising self, or making future plans, 
or discovering his status, of recording for 
analysis his behavior, and of many other 
processes which counselors believe to be 
helpful. 

Formal group guidance units were 
abandoned to allow time for students to 
work with their own cumulative records. 
The first evaluative data indicate that the 
concomitant learnings of student-kept rec- 
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ords equal those obtained by the former 
counselor-directed group guidance program. 
As additional data become available they 
will be reported. 

The student-kept cumulative record is 
not proposed as a substitute for counseling. 
The writer views it as a technique which 
may be useful in shifting the counseling 
relationship from an other-directed to a 
self-directed one. 


Multiple Counseling 


Several years ago the writer prepared a 
paper entitled, “Multiple Counseling—a 
Research Proposal” [8] in which he chal- 
lenged the point of view that counseling 
must be a one to one relationship. The 
writer originated the term, “multiple coun- 
seling,” to describe a situation in which a 
counselor counsels with more than one in- 
dividual at a time, but each on a coordinate 
basis. Since the writer’s paper, the term 
has appeared in the literature with connota- 
tions quite different than those which he 
proposed. Multiple counseling is con- 
cerned with aiding counselees make indi- 
vidual decisions within a group situation. 
It differs from teaching, group guidance, 
and group psychotherapy although the 
multiple counselor may at times “teach” or 
engage in treatment. Group procedures, 
whether teaching, therapy, or counseling 
do not divide sharply along neat lines. 
Multiple counseling also differs from other 
group techniques in that the group is 
formed by selecting a common symptom 
around which identification participation 
can take place. This common symptom 
must be meaningful for its participants. 
Counselees are aided in identifying them- 
selves with the common symptom and of 
interacting with each other. The writer 
views counselee participation by interaction 
with other counselees as crucial. In this 
counseling setting, counselees have an active 
and meaningful role over which they ex- 
ercise much control. This is particularly 
obvious when one recognizes that the key 
point in multiple counseling is that the 
counselor acts as a member rather than the 
leader of the group. Multiple counseling 
sessions are more like so-called leader-less 


group discussions than the usual structured 
group psychotherapy sessions. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that Feld- 
man’s [4] doctoral study of successful and 
non-successful multiple-counseled groups 
indicated that what counselors did was of 
less importance and that of more impor- 
tance was that they be consistent in what- 
ever role they assumed. 


Effectiveness of Multiple Counseling 


How effective is multiple counseling 
when compared to individual counseling? 
Bailey [J] and Froehlich [7], each working 
independently with different populations 
of high school students, compared the effec- 
tiveness of multiple counseling and indi- 
vidual counseling. Both used the same 
criterion of improvement in the accuracy 
of self-knowledge as measured by the in- 
crease in accuracy of self-estimates of test 
scores [5]. Neither concluded that one 
method was more effective than the other. 

Following the work of Bailey and Froeh- 
lich, Caplan [2] undertook to test the effec- 
tiveness of multiple counseling in his 
doctoral dissertation research. He describes 


his population as, “boys were referred to 
as unruly, unmanageable, anti-social, un- 
teachable, incorrigible, and aggressive.” In 
general, one might say he had a group of 
boys whose common symptom was failure 
to behave in ways which were acceptable 


to school authorities. The boys had no 
difficulty in identifying with the common 
symptom of “having trouble getting along 
in school.” One of the groups, for example, 
before the conclusion of its first meeting, 
assumed the title of the “Goof-off Club” and 
continued this name until the end of the 
semester when the multiple counseling 
sessions terminated. 

Caplan evaluated the effectiveness of 
multiple counseling by comparing four pre- 
counseling measures with similar data 
collected at the end of the semester’s coun- 
seling. His findings indicate that multiple 
counseled boys constructively changed their 
concepts of self-in-school and also that their 
behavior became more acceptable while 
their counterparts in the control group grew 
worse. 
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The studies by Froehlich, Bailey, and 
Caplan are interpreted by the writer as 
indications that multiple counseling is an 
effective means of accomplishing certain of 
the objectives which have traditionally been 
assigned to individual counseling. Those 
of us who have been working with multiple 
counseling over a period of years have 
grown increasingly enthusiastic about it. 
Caplan, for example, remarks that in the 
school in which he did his experiment, 
multiple counseling is now considered a 
regular part of the counseling procedure. 
Our enthusiasm stems not only from the 
belief which we think is demonstrated by 
the research that multiple counseling is, 
under certain conditions, as effective as in- 
dividual counseling, but from observation 
of counselees in the multiple counseling 
process. Our hunch is that in multiple 
counseling we have found a technique for 
providing meaningful participation for 
counselees. 

One must be careful about enthusiasm 
based only on observation. In two experi- 
ments with pre-counseling orientation, the 
writer has observed active student partici- 
pation and an increase in verbalized ac- 
ceptance of counseling, but was unable to 
identify any lasting benefits. These pre- 
counseling orientation sessions produced a 
revival-like phenomenon of decision with- 
out follow-through. 


Counselee Interview Reports 


In his search for techniques which would 
assist counselees assume a more meaningful 
role in counseling, the writer thought the 
idea of having counselees write their own 
reports of the counseling interview was 
worth investigating. In planning a study of 
this procedure, Covner’s [3] pioneer study 
of the completeness and accuracy of inter- 
view notes prepared by counselors proved 
helpful. The writer planned a replication 
of Covner’s study comparing counselor's 
written reports with verbatim typescripts 
of their interviews and extended it to in- 
clude counselees’ notes. Admittedly in the 
social sciences it is impossible to repeat an 
experiment under conditions identical to 
the original. At best, conditions can be 
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approximately the same and this was true 
of the latter study [6]. 

In addition to asking counselors to pre- 
pare a written report of the interview, the 
latter investigation also asked each coun- 
selee to report in writing what took place 
in the interview. 


Findings of Interview Notes Study 


This all too brief introduction to the 
study must serve here as the backdrop 
against which some of its findings are 
viewed. 

At the outset it should be noted that 
there was a remarkable similarity between 
the findings of Covner’s and the latter study. 

In view of the conditions under which 
the data were collected, namely in separate 
institutions with different counselors and 
clients and with 15 years intervening, the 
agreements between the two studies lend 
credence to the relative uniformity of the 
process called “counseling.” 

Covner concluded that “while the amount 
of typescript material included in the re- 
ports was quite small, whatever material 
was included was largely accurate.” An 
identical statement is justified by the data in 
the latter study. It is equally true with 
the clients’ notes investigated in this study. 
Although counselees tended to include less 
in their notes than did their counselors, 
most of what they did write was accurate. 

While processing the data the writer was 
intrigued by the finding that both coun- 
selor and client notes were accurate. Tem- 
porarily, the writer visualized the possi- 
bility of having clients prepare their inter- 
view notes without the necessity of having 
counselors do so. However, when the con- 
tent of the notes was examined, this tem- 
porary vision disappeared. It was clear 
from these data that counselors and clients 
emphasize quite different aspects of the 
interview. This discrepancy between coun- 
selor and client reports appears to support 
the idea that each has a different percep- 
tion of the counseling interview. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that 
clients report their counselors’ explanation 
of the counseling process with the highest 
percentage of accuracy of any interview 
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material. In short, they reported most 
accurately the counselor's attempts to ver- 
balize the structure of the counseling rela- 
tionship. Apparently both client and 
counselor recognized irrelevant material as 
unimportant because they reported very 
little of it. 

This study of counselee interview notes 
has raised more questions in the writer's 
mind than it has answered. He is eager to 
investigate the influence upon counseling 
when counselors’ behavior in subsequent 
interviews is prompted by reading coun- 
selees’ notes of previous interviews rather 
than their own. Just as we have ceased 
trying to read the stars to guide our be- 
havior, perhaps we should stop trying to 
read our notes to guide our counselee’s be- 
havior. 


The Thesis Restated 


In this paper, the writer has stated his 
belief that counselors have centered coun- 
seling too much in themselves and thereby 
have failed to provide relationships in which 
counselees assume maximum responsibility 
for understanding themselves and planning 
their lives. Counselors and astrologers have 
tripped on the same fallacy. They have 
both erred in believing that a client is 
other-controlled. It is unfortunate that 
counselors have placed so much faith in 
devising more systematized and perhaps 
more effective methods by which they could 
influence the behavior of others. 

It is the writer’s hope that every coun- 
selee can be freed from his rubber-ball role 
—freed from advice givers and clarifiers in 
order to accept a more meaningful and re- 
sponsible role in counseling. 

In the book Practical Astrology, the au- 
thor traces the origin of the astronomer in 
words similar to these: 


Some of the astrologers, those with little power 
of imagination occupied themselves with the mate- 
rial nature of stars and their paths of motion. 
These men were astronomers rather than astrol- 


ogers [10]. 


If a half-century from now some histori- 
cal-minded President of APGA finds this 
paper in the archives, he may comment: 
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“In the middle of the century there was a 
counselor with too vivid an imagination. 
He believed that counselors should use only 
techniques and provide relationships which 
enable counselees to active and meaning- 
ful roles. Fortunately, like Yorick he is 
remembered only for mirth caused by his 
utterances. Those with less imagination 
but more substantial intellect developed 
counseling to its present perfection where 
we can quickly and easily influence a coun- 
selee to make the choices necessary for a 
full life.” 

The writer is cognizant of the possibility 
that he may have tripped on an unseen 
fallacy in his plea for counselors to dis- 
card the primacy of their role in favor of 
a mere conviction that counselees should 
be allowed a more active, self-determined, 
and self-directed role in counseling. Until 
he sees the fallacy, he will continue his 
search for ways to help each man realize 
himself. This paper is more than a plea 
for experimentation with new guidance 
techniques. Of greater importance to the 
writer is the need for reassessment of the 
counselor's role in the lives of his clients. 
In the years that remain for the writer, he 
hopes that he will see a growing conviction 
among counselors that each has but one life 
to plan and evaluate—his own. Our be- 
liefs about the dignity of man should cause 
each of us to re-examine our role in coun- 
seling. Such re-examination, the writer 


contends, can lead only to abandonment of 
counseling based on the other-controlled 
fallacy. The counselee must be freed from 
the external control of a counselor-struc- 
tured interview and provided a relationship 
in which he is free to control his own 
destiny. 
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The Multifactor Tests: 


SUMMING UP 


DONALD E. SUPER 


I: THE OPENING paper in this series, the 
question asked was: “To what extent 
have the multifactor batteries lived up to the 
great promise which, as recently as ten years 
ago, they were deemed to have?” Another 
way of phrasing this question would be to 
ask: “How useful are these batteries to 
the practicing counselor?” In the survey 
of current thinking on this matter, that first 
paper brought out the fact that these tests 
which looked so promising only a few years 
ago are now viewed with considerable dis- 
satisfaction and disillusionment by several 
leading test specialists. As the test authors 
submitted their manuscripts for this series 
describing the multifactor batteries, we 
therefore examined the materials critically, 
asking how well they met the desiderata of 
guidance tests. Opinions and data, espe- 
cially data, were reviewed in order to judge 
the timelessness, the multipotentiality, the 
ability to yield descriptions of individuals, 
and particularly the predictive power of the 
various test batteries. This final papef in 
the series attempts to summarize the con- 
clusions reached, conclusions concerning 
the usefulness of these tests in counseling 
practice and concerning the need for further 
research. 


The Batteries in Brief 
The Differential Aptitude Tests make use 
of types of items which have proved prom- 


ising in earlier tests, which are relatively 
timeless, and which in some instances de- 
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liberately sacrifice factorial purity for pre- 
dictive validity. Because of this last fact 
the tests are in some instances not as inde- 
pendent of each other as tests in multifactor 
batteries tend to be. The picture of a per- 
son which they yield is therefore somewhat 
unsatisfactory for the study of mental struc- 
ture, but it gains in lifelikeness: mechani- 
cal reasoning may be even less a “primary 
mental ability” than the scores that pass as 
such, but since it has predictive value it is 
a useful construct. The battery has been 
in use long enough, and it has been and is 
being studied persistently enough by its 
authors and by others, that a great deal of 
data have been accumulated concerning its 
predictive validity. It has been shown that 
several of the tests in the battery provide 
good predictors of success in academic 
courses in high school: the battery serves 
at least as a superior and somewhat refined 
intelligence test. Furthermore, two tests 
which have little predictive value for aca- 
demic courses do have some predictive value 
for certain non-academic courses. 

To some extent, then, the DAT is serv- 
ing its purpose as a multifactor battery. 
The counselor must remember, however, 
that the predictive value of the tests varies 
considerably from one situation to another, 
making local validation studies necessary. 
Furthermore, the criterion which is being 
predicted must be understood, for one im- 
plication of the varying validities for the 
same subjects is that grades are given on dif- 
fering bases by different teachers. The DAT 
may be characterized as currently the best 
battery for use in educational guidance in 
high school, although keeping this ad- 
vantage over other batteries will depend on 
the ultimate wisdom of the decision to use 
a combination of pure and impure tests 
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and on better analyses of the criteria of 
educational success. Its occupational norms 
and validity data are still too limited, how- 
ever, for it to be used with confidence for 
differential vocational prediction or coun- 
_— for use in edu- 


seling. Conclusion: 
cational counseling. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery em- 
phasized factorial purity in its construction, 
but at the same time made use of item types 
which had been shown to have validity in 
other tests. They are thus relatively time- 
less in content. They are multipotential in 
that they cover a very wide variety of fac- 
tors, including manual and finger dexterity. 
The profile provides a good basis for de- 
scribing the psychological make-up of a per- 
son. At the same time, the stress on occu- 
pational norms and validity has given the 
battery a practical usefulness which is still 
unique. 

The user must remember, however, that 
much of the material on the occupational 
interpretation of the battery is based on job 
analysis rather than on actual validation, 
for the number of occupations for which 
Occupational Ability Patterns have been 
established and cross-validated is only a 
fraction of those for which OAP’s have been 
suggested. Only a fraction of these have 
been established by testing prior to em- 
ploy ment to make the validities predictive 
rather than merely concurrent. The GATB 
may nevertheless be characterized at this 
stage as the most useful existing multifactor 
test battery for vocational counseling. 
Whether or not it maintains this advan- 
tage will depend upon the validation and 
cross-validation of more of the OAP’s with 
larger numbers, local validation studies, 
and upon the use of predictive rather than 
concurrent criteria. Conclusion: ready 
for use in vocational counseling. 

The Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Sur- 
vey meets the usual requirements of a fac- 
torial battery rather well. Like the ma- 
jority of multifactor tests, it provides what 
seems to be a refined and rather good meas- 
ure of intelligence, and in addition a 
measure of spatial visualization which is 
valid for success in science and in art 
courses. But, in its case, as in the case of 
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the majority of multifactor batteries, work 
to date has consisted largely of studies of 
factorial independence and purity. This 
narrow although important focus has re- 
sulted in a dangerous disregard of predictive 
validity, and even in a disregard of the 
criticisms made of the data presented with 
the battery as a justification for its recom- 
mended use. At present, one is warranted 
in concluding only that the GZAS is a 
promising battery, which may prove use- 
ful to counselors if and after substantial 
data on its educational and occupational 
predictive validity are collected and re- 
ported. Conclusion: ready for research 
use only. 

The Holzinger-Crowder Unifactor Tests 
is another promising looking multifactor 
battery, more promising than some because 
its tests seem to have more differential 
validity for the academic subjects than do 
some such tests. This may be because the 
battery attempts to cover fewer factors, con- 
centrating on the more strictly intellectual 
abilities. But this good beginning remains 
to be firmly established by more large- 
scale and local studies of the battery's pre- 
dictive validity for both educational and 
occupational success. It may well prove less 
useful for non-academic predictions than 
some other batteries, because of the stress 
on intellectual ability. Conclusion: ready 
for research use only. 

The Factored Aptitude Series, we have 
seen, has some merit in its conception and 
construction, but has so consistently filtered 
information concerning its validity through 
a screen of advertising that one can only 
be suspicious of the sweeping claims made 
for it. These suspicions are not allayed by 
the fact that a recent study showed that 
the publisher’s list of claimed users of the 
battery was a “significant overstatement” 
(Philip Ash: Claimed and Reported Use 
of an Industrial Aptitude Test Battery. 
Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, San 
Francisco, 1955). The recommendation can 
only be a caveat émptor. Conclusion: not 
suitable for use. ‘ 

The Segel-Raskin Multiple Aptitude 
Tests seem to resemble the Differential Ap- 
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titude Tests in that they stress factorial 
purity less than face validity, but they differ 
from that battery in that they rest their case 
for ‘validity, so far, largely on theory and 
content. That is to say, the authors believe 
that their tests and test items make sense. 
There is as yet too little evidence of the 
educational validity of the battery: the 
limited data presented are, in light of ex- 
perience with the more extensive valida- 
tion of other batteries, simple and clear to 
the point of probable deception. When 
more studies are completed and when the 
data are reported in more detail, it is quite 
likely that the relationships will not seem 
as clear as they do in the limited report 
presently available. As for occupational 
validity, there is now no evidence to justify 
the battery’s use. This is a battery worthy 
of watching, and perhaps of experimenting 
with, but not ready for use in counseling. 
Conclusion: ready for research use only. 


The Flanagan Aptitude Classification 
Tests are ambitious in their conception and 
in their claims. The latter fact has 
bothered some experts, for the occupational 
validity data so far accumulated and re- 
ported are indeed nothing more than a very 
small beginning. But this fact must be 
viewed against the author's plans as steps in 
a program rather than as the ultimate jus- 
tification of the battery. Some of the au- 
thors of multifactor tests have published 
batteries, made claims of certain types of 
validity, and recommended their tests for 
use in educational and vocational counsel- 
ing. When they have recognized the need 
for further validation they have tended to 
do this with a certain lack of enthusiasm or 
conviction, as though paying lip service to 
an idea of which neither their tone nor 
their subsequent actions suggest genuine 
acceptance. Some other authors have 
shown more interest and belief in valida- 
tion, but have let this work proceed some- 
what haphazardly and incidentally, even to 
the point of relying largely on test users to 
supply the data. But Flanagan is one of a 
small minority who reports plans to vali- 
date a battery. He plans to do so in the 
most appropriate and painstaking way, 
proposes to carry out this plan himself, and 
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has made small beginnings along these lines 
since the publication of his manual. 

The practicing counselor must remember 
that most of the recommended use of the 
FACT battery is based on expert judgment, 
not on the proved validity of these specific 
tests. This is true also of the GATB, and 
even of the DAT (in view of the confused 
picture of educational validity from which 
the counselor must make some kind of 
sense). But the collective judgment of a 
group of experts as made available in these 
batteries is better than the isolated judg- 
ment of any one counselor using one of the 
other batteries released for vocational coun- 
seling solely on the basis of content and con- 
struct validity. The FACT battery there- 
fore seems to merit the same type of cau- 
tious use as the GATB and the DAT, with 
the same expectation that the author will 
continue to collect and make available ad- 
ditional and improved empirical data as 
a basis for prediction and counseling. Con- 
clusion: for research and perhaps for 
limited use in vocational counseling. 

The SRA Primary Mental Abilities Tests 
are a modified version of the first American 
multifactor battery. The original battery 
made a major contribution to research in 
the structure of mental abilities and to test 
construction: the work represented by the 
tests discussed in this series owes a good 
deal to the Thurtones’ pioneering. But the 
pioneer who blazes the trail and builds the 
first log cabin does not necessarily build a 
good house for the city which later develops 
around the site of his cabin. The SRA 
PMA Tests have proved most disappointing, 
and the authors’ lack of interest in valida- 
tion, combined with their disregard of the 
criticisms which have for some time been 
made of this battery, do not make one opti- 
mistic for its future. Conclusion: not 
suitable for use. 


Conclusions 


For Counseling. 
tion that I write these concluding para 
graphs, for fear that even the most cau- 
tiously stated conclusions concerning the 
practical usefulness of specific tests or 


It is with some hesita- 
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batteries will be misinterpreted and mis- 
applied. For example, acquaintances 
occasionally ask whether I plan to write a 
briefer and simpler version of my measure- 
ment textbook, omitting the research ma- 
terial and concentrating on use and inter- 
pretation: the only reply which I can 
honestly give is that an understanding of 
the kind of material reviewed in that book 
is essential to the intelligent use of tests. 
Conclusions without a knowledge of their 
basis are dangerous, for the basis changes 
with the accumulation of data: the coun- 
selor must be able to relate new data to old 
and to revise his conclusions as he en- 
counters new data. The present conclu- 
sions are therefore drawn with the hope 
that the reader will recognize that he must 
have his own basis for drawing conclusions, 
and that these conclusions will need modi- 
fication with time. 

Two multifactor batteries may be judged 
to be ready for use in counseling. These 
are the Differential Aptitude Tests, for 
which educational norms and predictive 
data are available, and the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery, for which occupational 
norms and predictive data are on hand. 
In both instances considerable caution is 
called for in interpretation, for the validity 
data in the first case are confused and con- 
flicting, and in the second they are limited 
and much less adequate than they seem 
prior to careful study of their nature. The 
pessimism of some reviewers is partly 
warranted by the fact that the proved value 
of these batteries is to a considerable ex- 
tent no different from that of intelligence 
tests, but good intelligence tests are useful 
for a number of purposes, and these 
batteries include superior tests of intelli- 
gence. Since they also include tests of fac- 
tors which are relatively independent of 
intelligence and which do have some spe- 
cial predictive value, they are not as dis- 
appointing as some interpretations of the 
findings might suggest. 

Batteries which practicing counselors will 
want to watch, because they may in due 


course prove to be as good as, or perhaps 
better than, the above series are briefly com- 
mented on below. But first a word con- 
cerning judging the readiness of a battery 
for practical use. The reviewing of these 
test materials suggests that counselors might 
well be wary of the widespread tendency 
of test authors and publishers to play up 
content, construct, and concurrent validity. 
The counselor’s job is, after all, to help 
evaluate prospects of success. 

For Research. The fact that the DAT 
and the GATB are considered ready for use 
in counseling does not, of course, mean 
that they no longer need to be validated. 
The DAT needs to be validated against 
more carefully selected and analyzed cri- 
teria of educational achievement, and 
against occupational criteria in greater 
variety and numbers; multiple correlation 
and discriminant function techniques need 
to be applied in order to ascertain just 
what each test contributes to prediction. 
The GATB needs to have more of its OAP’s 
validated and cross-validated against occu- 
pational criteria, using a predictive research 
design and larger numbers. 

Two of the available multifactor test 
batteries have not stood the test of time or 
the scrutiny of science. These are the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests and the 
Factored Aptitude Series: the counselor 
and the researcher may be well advised to 
dismiss them from further consideration. 

But some other tests seem well worth 
further study and may in due course be 
made into superior counseling tools by ap- 
propriate research. In this category the 
Holzinger-Crowder Unifactor Tests and the 
Segel-Raskin Multiple Aptitude Tests look 
promising, and perhaps also the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Aptitude Survey, as prospective 
competitors of the DAT, and the Flanagan 
Aptitude Classification Tests seem like 
batteries which might develop into rivals 
of the GATB. They may become competi- 
tors and rivals, that is, if and after more 
research on predictive validity is completed, 
analyzed, and published. 
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Developments of a Decade 


of VA Counseling 


C. HAROLD McCULLY 


HE COUNSELING PROGRAM of the Veterans 
Administration, provided in connection 
with the vocational rehabilitation and edu- 
cation and training of veterans, was es- 
tablished in 1943. Since that time some 
two and one-half million veterans have been 
provided systematic counseling designed to 
assist them in selecting individually suit- 
able occupational or educational objectives, 
and in many cases to assist them with 
problems of personal adjustment. 
This program was without precedent in 
a number of important respects. It was 
exclusively for adults, the overwhelming 
majority of whom were males. These 
adults ranged in age from nineteen to fifty 
and beyond with a median age of about 
twenty-five; in educational level from illit- 
eracy to the graduate school; in general 
mental ability from the severely iimited to 
the highly gifted. Counseling has been 
provided to veterans in all the forty-eight 
states, in Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines. About one million of 
those counseled were disabled. The dis- 
abilities were the result of both psychologi- 
cal and physical trauma and disease and 
extended over the entire gamut as to type 
and severity. Apart from the size, geo- 
graphical distribution, and diverse charac- 
teristics of the population served, the VA 
counseling program was without precedent 
in another important respect. It reflected 
a new departure in national policy. The 
legislation upon which the program was 
based constituted an overt recognition by 
the Congress of the potential contribution 
of the counseling function in the educa- 
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tional and occupational adjustment of 
adults. 


Background of the Program 

Such recognition was of signal signifi- 
cance to the developing field of counseling 
and guidance in this country. It was in- 
herently so because of its policy implica- 
tions, but beyond that it was of great sig- 
nificance because of the substantial sums 
of money made available during the inter- 
vening years to implement the policy. How 
did this come about at the particular time 
that it occurred? Was this a logical out- 
growth in 1943 of the counseling and guid- 
ance movement? Was it prompted by the 
student personnel movement in higher edu- 
cation, by vocational guidance in the 
schools, by the mental hygiene movement, 
or by the growing influence of psychologi- 
cal measurement? While all of these no 
doubt produced indirect influence, the his- 
tory of the pertinent legislation reveals 
that the major factor which influenced the 
Congress in passing the legislation, and 
which motivated the Veterans Administra- 
tion in initiating the program was none of 
these. Rather, the major motivating fac- 
tor was awareness of a critical deficiency 
experienced in the vocational rehabilitation 
program for veterans of World War I. 
That deficiency was the lack of what was 
termed “proper vocational advisement.” 

The vocational rehabilitation program for 
disabled veterans of World War I, begun 
in 1918, was the pioneer effort in the United 
States in rehabilitation at public expense 
[2]. A function of the rehabilitation worker 
in that program was “vocational advise- 
ment”—namely, determining whether the 
disabled veteran had a vocational handicap, 
and recommending a vocational objective 


which appeared to be consonant with the 
individual's physical capacities, previous 
education, work history, and _ interests. 
The terms “vocational adviser” and “voca- 
tional advisement” were borrowed from 
the rehabilitation program for veterans in 
Canada which had been undertaken in 
1915 [7]. Vocational advisement was not 
well performed in the World War I pro- 
gram because of the lack of trained per- 
sonnel and lack of the tools and _ tech- 
niques of vocational counseling which 
have been developed since that time. Gen- 
eral Hines, the director of the then Veterans 
Bureau, recognized this deficiency. In a 
review of the World War I rehabilitation 
program published in 1928 he concluded as 
lollows: 


The Bureau's experience in this work has demon- 
strated that the key to successful training of the 
disabled is the application of practical vocational 
advisement principles from the outset in the selec- 
tion of the occupation or employment objective for 
which training is to be given. . . Error in the 
initial advisement of veterans was found expensive 
as to cost of training and the time wasted unpro- 
ductive of results and the subject of criticism from 
various sources [10]. 


Fifteen years later when General Hines 
testified before committees of the Congress 
on the bills which were enacted into Public 
Law 16, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
for disabled veterans of World War II, he 
stressed the need to provide vocational ad- 
visement as an essential in vocational re- 
habilitation, stating that the greatest error 
in the World War I program was faulty 
vocational advisement. It is noteworthy 
that according to the published reports of 
hearings on Public Law 16, General Hines’ 
voice was the only one raised in behalf of 
vocational advisement or guidance [8]. 
These reports reveal that testimony from 
representatives of education, guidance, or 
psychology was conspicuously absent. The 
next year, however, in 1944, in hearings in- 
cident to Public Law 346, the World War 
II “GI Bill,” Dr. Zook, then president of 
The American Council on Education, did 
testify explicitly on the subject of guid- 
ance. His brief but pointed testimony is 
quoted as follows: 


We believe firmly and strongly that provision 
should be made in the administration of this Act, 
both at the State and Federal level, to set up a 
system of guidance for these men. Our Committee 
feels this is such a tremendously important aspect 
of this matter that it should be provided for defi- 
nitely in the bill . . . [9]. 


It can be seen from the foreging account 
that the legislative provisions upon which 
the VA counseling program was based were 
not an historical accident; but it does seem 
safe to conclude that the major motivating 
force which eventuated in the enactment of 
those provisions stemmed from a critical 
need felt and voiced by a government 
bureau. It did not stem directly from in- 
fluences traditionally associated with the 
development of the counseling and guid- 
ance movement. 


Immediate Problems 


The first director of the Advisement and 
Guidance Service, Dr. Ira D. Scott, was 
trained both as a psychologist and lawyer. 
Dr. Scott had been associated with the 
World War I rehabilitation program, and 
within the Veterans Bureau was the staff 
officer chiefly responsible for high-lighting 
the major deficiency of that program which 
has already been mentioned. After the 
World War I program Scott had remained 
with the Veterans Bureau doing adminis- 
trative and legal work; but during the 
years intervening between World War I - 
and World War II he had kept abreast of 
developments in the counseling and guid- 
ance movement generally. Thus, with his 
legal training, his knowledge of agency 
organization and procedures, together with 
his awareness of the developing field of 
counseling and guidance, he was able, with 
his staff, to conceive the program on a 
workable basis within the framework of a 
government agency, as well as on a profes- 
sional basis attuned to the better counsel- 
ing practices of that day. 

A number of difficulties were faced in 
initiating the Advisement and Guidance 
Program. One of these was the lack of time 
for gradual development—the counseling 
caseload mushroomed in two and one-half 
years to more than fifty thousand veterans 
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per month. Another difficulty was the ab- 
sence of an operational model for such 
program. The systematic short-term voca- 
tional counseling of adults was relatively 
new and as yet untried on a national scale. 
Perhaps the most serious problem of all was 
the shortage of professionally trained and 
experienced counselor personnel. 

The question of what constituted ade- 
quate professional training for the task was 
all but wide-open in 1943. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the 
American Psychological Association had not 
yet voiced recommendations in the matter. 
Available guides were limited in the main 
to the opinions of individual leaders in 
guidance, to the credentials required here 
and there for school counselors, and to 
the curricula of a number of universities 
offering counselor training. Even the War 
Manpower Commission publication, The 
Training of Vocational Counselors, had not 
yet been issued. The establishment of 
qualification standards for counselor per- 
sonnel was made even more hazardous by 
the absence of reliable data about the 
number of potentially available persons 
with given types and levels of desired train- 
ing and experience, and the absence of a 
reliable basis for estimating the number of 
counselors that would be needed. 

The basic counseling position was first 
established in the Federal Civil Service in 
December, 1943, with the title of Voca- 
tional Adviser, and placed in the psychol- 
ogy series. While one year of graduate work 
with a minimum of 15 hours in psychology 
or vocational guidance was included in the 
position standards, qualifying experience 
could be substituted year for year for the 
required training. In other words, there 
was no definite educational requirement. 
It was chiefly for this reason that a written 
examination was included. While the 
appropriateness of the type and level of re- 
quired training and experience could be 
debated, subsequent experience demon- 
strated unequivocally that if the standards 
had been set at a higher level, it would have 
been impossible to staff the program. 
Those who qualified were drawn from di- 
verse fieclds—secondary schools, colleges, 
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personnel work—with a scattering from em- 
ployment services, social work, and state 
rehabilitation. The group ranged in pro- 
fessional training from those with the doc- 
torate to some with no formal professional 
training but with enough pertinent experi- 
ence to meet minimum requirements. 

In view of the lack of time for adequate 
planning and experimentation, namely, 
from late 1943 until the avalanche of re- 
turning servicemen began in 1945, it was 
necessary to develop without delay a set of 
systematic concepts and procedures for the 
counseling process which could be used as 
a guide and operational model. This was 
accomplished with the publication in April, 
1945, of the Manual of Advisement and 
Guidance [4]. Viewed in the setting in 
which it was developed, and taking into 
account the extent to which it drew upon 
the then available sources of theory and 
practice, the manual is of considerable his- 
torical significance. One of its primary 
functions was to give cohesion to a rapidly 
expanding program which almost over- 
night extended to every part of the country, 
and which, of necessity, was to be carried 
out by counselor personnel who varied 
widely in professional preparation. It was, 
of course, tone-setting for the entire pro- 
gram. The basic concepts and philosophy 
of counseling which were expressed reflected 
the traditional influences of the vocational 
guidance movement. For example, em- 
phasis was placed upon the availability and 
use of systematically organized occupational 
information; upon making a comprehensive 
survey of the individual through interviews, 
review and study of school and training 
records and work history, and the use of 
psychological tests; upon the evaluation 
and synthesis of the data thus obtained with 
respect to their occupational implications; 
and upon occupational exploration, in the 
light of such implications, leading to and 
supporting vocational choice. Throughout, 
the process was recognized as a cooperative 
undertaking with all decisions incident to 
the outcomes of the process to be the re- 
sponsibility of veteran, not the counselor. 
Thus the process had the characteristics of 
what Super has referred to as “classical vo- 


cational counseling” [5]. As such it re- 
flected the state of development of voca- 
tional guidance in the early 1940's. 

In two respects the Manual supplemented 
traditional concepts of vocational counsel- 
ing. It included a systematic treatment, 
the first of its kind, of rehabilitation coun- 
seling of the disabled; and it recognized the 
importance of affective factors in vocational 
adjustment by briefly describing and au- 
thorizing what was termed personal adjust- 
ment counseling. The emphasis on per- 
sonal adjustment counseling seems to have 
stemmed from two sources. On the one 
hand, there was some apprehension over the 


effects of protracted military service upon. 


the readjustment of veterans to civilian 
life. The need for assistance in such re- 
adjustment seemed quite obvious in the 
case of veterans with neuropsychiatric dis- 
abilities. At the same time the work of 
Rogers was making its initial impact upon 
counseling theory and practice, resulting, 
at least in part, in greater emphasis upon 
affective factors in adjustment. Personal 
adjustment counseling was conceived, there- 
fore, as a specialized service to assist vet- 
erans with personal and emotional prob- 
lems which were neither deeply imbedded 
nor incapacitating, but which interfered 
with or impeded vocational planning or 
the pursuit of training. 

Since it was apparent that many voca- 
tional advisers lacked the specialized train- 
ing and experience required for personal 
adjustment counseling, a separate position 
of Personal Counselor was established. 
Separate qualification standards were es- 
tablished calling for specified psychological 
training and for specified experience in 
therapeutic counseling. That personnel 
with these qualifications were in short 
supply was amply demonstrated by the 
fact that despite intensive national recruit- 
ing it was possible to attract only 88 indi- 
viduals qualified and available to undertake 
personal counseling. These personal coun- 
selors were provided a period of intensive 
training under Rogers at Chicago follow- 
ing which they were assigned to regional 
offices throughout the country. 

- A major decision made early in 1944 was 


destined to have far-reaching eflect upon 
the character of the VA counseling pro- 
gram as well as upon the development of 
counseling generally. That decision was 
to seek the participation of educational in- 
stitutions in the program at the community 
level. This led to the establishment of the 
contract guidance center—a new social in- 
vention. The initiative in obtaining par- 
ticipation at the community level in this 
federal program came from within the 
agency. Dr. Scott began planning in this 
area in September of 1943. The idea of 
involving educational institutions in the 
program was suggested to Scott by his de- 
sire to obtain. the best professional service 
available in the face of a counselor per- 
sonnel shortage, to leaven a federal program 
with “grass roots” influence, and to en- 
courage the development of community 
counseling services for adults with the hope 
that such services would continue after 
termination of the VA program. Dr. Scott 
also believed that such participation would 
have a stimulating effect upon counselor 
training generally, and that the guidance 
centers would provide demonstration and 
practice facilities for counselor trainees. 
The proposal for the establishment of guid- 
ance centers was discussed with officials of 
leading collegés and universities in Febru- 
ary, 1944. One hundred thirty-four insti- 
tutions were contacted. The response 
showed 98 institutions enthusiastic, 32 
favorable, and 4 unfavorable toward the 
proposal. This response was so encourag- 
ing that the plan was adopted and the first 
guidance center was placed in operation at 
The City College in New York in June, 
1944. Thereafter, the establishment of ad- 
ditional centers accelerated rapidly. Cen- 
ters were established in all states of the 
Union except one. In one state 36 were in 
operation at one time. In all, 429 centers 
have been in operation during the life of 
the program, with 60 currently active. 


Counseling in VA Hospitals 


Another development of the program 
which yielded far-reaching results was the 
installation of advisement and guidance 
services in VA hospitals. Almost all of the 
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wounded and chronically ill servicemen of 
World War II who were released to occupy 
beds in VA hospitals were eligible for and 
in need of vocational rehabilitation. It was 
believed that to initiate planning for even- 
tual occupational adjustment during the 
period of medical. rehabilitation would 
have motivational value for the patient, 
and that appraisal of the patient's occupa- 
tional potentialities should go hand in hand 
with exploratory activities involved in the 
several modalities of therapy. Above all, 
it was desired to avoid any rupture or de- 
lay in the patient's total rehabilitation be- 
ginning with the medical rehabilitation 
phase in the hospital and extending through 
vocational rehabilitation after release from 
the hospital. Accordingly, Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Educrtion Sections were 
established in VA hospitals beginning in 
1946. At the height of the program they 
were in operation in 86 VA _ hospitals, 
staffed with from one to seven vocational 
advisers each. The net effect, apart from 
the contribution to the total rehabilitation 
of individual patients, was to open the way 
for the establishment in 1952 of vocational 
counseling services in VA hospitals under 
the auspices of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 


Korea and Program Transition 


In 1951 the VA counseling program 
reached a transitional stage. With the 
marked decline of the World War II phase, 
and with new and extended responsibilities 
growing out of legislation for Korean veter- 
ans, there was need to take stock and to 
formulate plans for continuing the service 
for a much longer period than originally 
anticipated. Furthermore, it was apparent 
that the pressure of numbers would not be 
as great, and that the caseload would be 
relatively stable because of the policy of 
rotation in the Armed Forces. This af- 
forded the opportunity to place major em- 
phasis upon improving the quality of coun- 
seling. This emphasis has characterized 
the program during the past five years. The 
resulting developments will be briefly 
traced. 

As a first step, the Administrator ap- 
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pointed an Advisory Committee! to the 
Advisement and Guidance Service in 
March, 1951. The Committee was com- 
posed of three professional leaders in the 
field of counseling, and its purpose was to 
provide assistance and advice on profes- 
sional and technical problems. The help 
and stimulation provided by that Commit- 
tee has profoundly influenced the further 
professionalization of the service. 

The initial approach to improvement in 
the quality of counseling was to re-examine 
the basic concepts of vocational advisement 
in the light of developing theories and 
practice in vocational counseling, both 
within and outside the VA. It seemed ap- 
parent that vocational advisement, like the 
vocational guidance movement, had lacked 
a firm orientation in personality theory. It 
had been in part because of this that a col- 
lateral program of personal adjustment 
counseling had been undertaken. But for 
some six years vocational advisement and 
personal counseling had existed side by 
side in the VA with little evidence of one 
profoundly affecting the other. It seemed, 
therefore, that the traditional concept em- 
bodied in vocational advisement should be 
modified and extended so as to recognize 
the dynamics of vocational choice and ad- 
justment. It was believed that vocational 
counseling should go further than dealing 
with facts and information on a logical and 
rational basis by taking into account coun- 
selee perceptions and motivations, and by 
assisting the counselee as necessary to clar- 
ify, accept, and modify his feelings and atti- 
tudes. Facts and information, the indi- 
vidual survey, occupational exploration, 
and matching of the occupationally signifi- 
cant characteristics of the individual with 
the demands and other characteristics of 
occupations were still considered essential, 
but the point of emphasis was that these 
traditional processes should be carried on 
in vocational counseling in a way which 
would enable the counselee to accept, as- 
similate, and integrate relevant considera- 
tions about himself and the world of work. 


~ 4? Dean E. G. Williamson, chairman; Dean D. D. 
Feder and Prof. Donald E. Super, members. 


This was fixed as a basic direction because 
it promised to enrich vocational counsel- 
ing. As a symbol of this re-orientation, the 
name of the Service was changed from Ad- 
visement and Guidance to the Counseling 
Service. 

The major developments of the past four 
years have centered about actions designed 
to implement in practice this modified con- 
cept of vocational counseling. These have 
included the publication of a revised man- 
ual; the establishment of a new counselor 
position; the installation of a staff develop- 
ment program; the development of a new 
counseling record; and a modification in 
the philosophy and techniques of field 
supervision. These will be reviewed briefly 
in the order mentioned. 

A revised manual was published in 1953. 
Since it has been reviewed in a professional 
journal, only limited comment will be 
made here [3]. Its chief purpose was to 
describe in operational terms the theoretical 
formulation of vocational counseling which 
has been discussed. It gave the counselor 
greater freedom and also greater responsi- 
bility as a full-fledged professional practi- 
tioner. In particular, it stressed the cooper- 
ative nature of counseling, the importance 
of communication in interviewing, and the 
necessity of taking into account counselee 
perception and motivation. 

It was recognized that to make progress 
in the direction indicated would require a 
level and type of professional training and 
a kind of experience and orientation not 
then possessed by many VA vocational ad- 
visers and personal counselors. This made 
it imperative to institute a long range plan 
of staff development. 
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The first step in this plan was to establish 
a new counselor position with duties and 
responsibilities which incorporated the en- 
riched concept of vocational counseling. 
Action was initiated in this in 1951, and in 
December, 1952, the position was approved 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission [6]. 
Because of the more pronounced psycho- 
logical orientation involved, the position 


was entitled Counseling Psychologist 


26 


(VR&E). Educational requirements are a 
doctorate in psychology or counseling, or 
two years of graduate work with a specified 
distribution of courses; experience require- 
ments include therapeutic counseling. It is 
noteworthy that in approving the educa- 
tional requirement for this position, the 
Commission for the first time formally rec- 
ognized counseling as a field to be included 
among the scientific and professional occu- 
pations. 


Support of Counselor Training 


In order to encourage and assist voca- 
tional advisers to qualify for the new posi- 
tion, a graduate training program was estab- 
lished and placed in operation beginning 
with the summer session of 1953. It has 
continued without interruption since that 
time. Under this plan the VA has paid tui- 
tion and fees and has granted some leave 
with full pay to pursue training. The re- 
sponse to the training program by voca- 
tional advisers has been highly gratifying. 
During the three years the training pro- 
gram has been in operation, 100 vocational 
advisers have met the counseling psycholo- 
gist qualifications through further graduate 
training while employed. An additional 
100 are well on their way toward qualify- 


ing. 
Counseling Records 


It was apparent that the counseling rec- 
ords forms which had been in use since early 
in the program were not so constructed as 
to facilitate the application of the modified 
concepts of counseling which have been de- 
scribed. In fact it would require the ut- 
most skill on the part of a counselor to rec- 
oncile the requirements of the record sys- 
tem with these concepts. The study of 
recorded interviews revealed that the type 
of record in use was unfavorably affecting 
counseling practice. Accordingly, a major 
revision was undertaken [/]. Counselors in 
field offices participated through try-out and 
criticism of preliminary forms. As revised, 
the counseling record reduces the amount 
of fact gathering and recording during the 
interview, it gives greater recognition to 
the importance of counselee perceptions 
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and attitudes, and it stimulates the coun- 
selor to formulate tentative hypotheses to 
be tested with the counselee as counseling 
proceeds. 


The Role of Supervision 


With the transition of the counseling pro- 
gram toward increased professionalization, 
there was both need and opportunity to 
modify the role of supervision in the pro- 
gram. From the outset of the program the 
supervisor had been concerned with the 
technical adequacy of counseling but had 
placed considerable emphasis upon pro- 
cedural matters. With the increasing pro- 
fessional sophistication of counselors, this 
emphasis has been modified with the result 
that the supervisor primarily plays the role 
of leader and consultant on professional 
aspects of the work. He is viewed by coun- 
selors as a senior colleague who helps and 
stimulates growth toward improved coun- 
seling practices. He is more apt to be 
found conducting a workshop with coun- 
selors on selected professional problems, or 
listening to and discussing a recorded coun- 
seling interview, than he is to be checking 
a counseling record for minor omissions or 
small discrepancies. 


Summary 


Viewed in perspective, the VA counsel- 
ing program has had considerable impact 
upon the development of counseling gen- 
erally. Its establishment in the early 1940's 
represented an ambitious experiment in the 
use of systematic counseling procedures as 
an aid to the educational and vocational 
adjustment of adults. The large numbers 
of veterans served and the active participa- 
tion of colleges and universities throughout 
the country in the program materially as- 
sisted in gaining acceptance of the counsel- 
ing of adults as a legitimate and valuable 
function. The major developments of the 


program during the period reviewed have 
been in the direction of increased profes- 
sionalization of the service. These have 
paralleled and to some degree reflect the 
advances made in counseling and counsel- 
ing psychology generally during the same 


period. 


Since this paper was presented, Congress 
has enacted Public Law 634, The War 


Orphans Educational Assistance Act, provid- 
ing educational benefits including counseling 
to eligible orphans of persons who died while 
on active duty with the Armed Forces during 
World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
Campaign, or who die as a result of disabili- 
ties incurred during such duty.—Ed. 
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The Short-Term Institute as 


A Training Aid in Rehabilitation 


SOL L. WARREN and DANIEL S. SANFORD 


HE FeperRAL VocaTionat Rehabilitation 

Act Amendments of 1954! laid the 
groundwork for a greatly expanded and 
improved program of services for physi- 
cally and mentally impaired individuals. 
Quantitatively, it contemplated a gradual 
increase in the number of persons rehabili- 
tated from 60,000 to 200,000 annually over 
a period of five years. In passing this legis- 
lation, Congress took bold steps to over- 
come the single most serious obstacle threat- 
ening the attainment of this objective; 
namely, the shortage of qualified personnel. 

To increase the number and improve the 
caliber of rehabilitation personnel, the Act 
made available three types of grants: (1) 
teaching grants to academic institutions for 
the purpose of assisting them to plan for, 
establish, expand, or strengthen training 
programs in rehabilitation; (2) traineeship 
grants to assist promising students in pay- 
ing their expenses during periods of train- 
ing; and (3) grants to institutions and agen- 
cies to assist them in conducting short-term 
courses, workshops, or institutes for reha- 
bilitation personnel. It is with the latter 
provision of the Act that this article is con- 
cerned. 

In the fall of 1955, the Queens Rehabili- 
tation Program, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion for the Aid of Crippled Children, in 
an effort to improve the professional quali- 
fications of rehabilitation personnel in 
Queens County, New York City, set up a 
committee to investigate the educational 
opportunities available in the area. As a 


Sot L. WarREN is State Coordinator of Internship 
Training, New York State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Dante S. 
Sanrorp is Rehabilitation Counselor Intern, New 
York University. 

Public Law 565, Eighty-third Congress, August 
3, 1954. 


first step, the committee turned its atten- 
tion to the short-term institutes which were 
being conducted under the auspices of Pub- 
lic Law 565. After gleaning the practical 
information it needed for the use of the 
Queens Program, it was felt that the find- 
ings of the survey might be of sufficient in- 
terest to a wider audience as a sample of 
the nature, objectives, and outcomes of the 
short-term institute as a training aid in re- 
habilitation. 

During the period of June | through 
August 31, 1955, the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation sponsored some 20 
short-term training institutes throughout 
the United States. Of this number, six 
were conducted in the New York City 
metropolitan area. These are the institutes 
which the committee surveyed and which 
are covered in this report.? Each institute 
was investigated by questionnaire and by 
personal interview. A summary of the 
more significant data obtained is contained 
in the following four tables. 


Findings 


Sponsorship. Taste | indicates that five 
of the six institutes were conducted ex- 
clusively or jointly under the auspices of 
academic institutions. The sole exception 
was the one conducted by a professional or- 
ganization—the American Occupational 
Therapy Association. All were supported 
in whole or part by the Federal Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. The multi-dis- 
ciplinary nature of the field of rehabilita- 
tion is reflected in the diverse sponsorship 
within the university framework. Thus the 


*The Hunter College Vacation Demonstration 
School, an institute not sponsored by the Federal 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, was included in 
the survey but not reported in this article. 
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academic units involved in these programs 
included Departments of Guidance, Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation, Occupa- 
tional Therapy, and Social Work. 
Objectives. Three general objectives are 
evident in the six institutes studied. They 
are: (1) to provide advanced or refresher 
training for practitioners already working 
in the field of rehabilitation; (2) to intro- 
duce the principles and practices of rehabili- 
tation to potential practitioners; and (3) 
to serve as a proving ground for the intro- 
duction and testing of techniques aimed at 


improving instruction in the field of re- 
habilitation. 

With respect to the refresher or advanced 
training function, the course was directed 
in some instances at workers in a particular 
discipline (occupational therapists) or at 
a specific level (administrators). In others, 
it was aimed at a broader group, particu- 
larly where the team approach was empha- 
sized (V). In one program (VI) particular 
aspects of the rehabilitation process—coun- 
seling and placement—were stressed. 

The programs directed at potential prac- 


TABLE I 
Short-Term Institutes on Rehabilitation, by Title, Sponsor, and Objective 


Title Sponsor(s) 


Objective(s) 


1. Institute for Practi- 
tioners in the Field 
of Rehabilitation 


Adelphi College 


If. Occupational Ther- 
apy Techniques in 
the Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped 


York University 


American 
Therapy Association 


Ill. Reassessment of Pro- 
fessional Education 
and Practice in Oc- 
cupational Ther- 
apy Related to 
Rehabilitation 

IV. Rehabilitation: Its 
Philosophy, Objec- 
tive, and Method 


cial 
University 


School of Education, New 


Occupational 


New York School of So- 
Work, Columbia 


School of Social Work, To provide general orientation with a view to 


acquainting practitioners with basic concepts, 
principles, current trends, legislation, resources, 
facilities, and the team approach. 

To give the graduate occupational therapist ad- 
vanced knowledge in treatment and a clear 
concept of the rehabilitation team functioning 
with the goal of improving service to the 
physically disabled. 

To study: the needs of the disabled; the con- 
tribution of occupational therapy to total re- 
habilitation; and curricular changes which 
may make this contribution more effective. 


To clarify the philosophy, objectives, and meth- 
ods of rehabilitation viewed as a process of 
restoration. 


V. The Team Concept 
in Integrated 
Rehabilitation Pro- 


gram 


VI. Workshop for Reha- 
bilitation Coun- 
selors 


Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled; Dept. of 
Guidance, Teachers 
College; and Dept. of 
Physical Medicine, Col- 
lege of Physicians & 
Surgeons, Columbia 
University 

Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabil- 
itation, N. Y. Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical 
Center; School of Edu- 
cation, New York Uni- 
versity; National Soci- 
ety for Cripple Chil- 
dren and Adults; Alpha 
Gamma Delta 


To provide opportunities for professional re- 
habilitation personnel to practice their skills 
under supervision in a total rehabilitation 
center. 


To provide specialized training in counseling 
and placement of severely handicapped per- 
sons. 
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titioners (II, VI) concentrated on graduate 
students with little or no formal experience. 
In two instances (I, IV), students or work- 
ers from the related field of social work 
constituted the primary group of partici- 
pants. These individuals, already conver- 
sant with some of the concepts of rehabili- 
tation, participated with a view to gaining 
a greater appreciation of the dimensions of 
and employment possibilities in the sister 
field. 

A third purpose of the short-term insti- 
tute was to provide an opportunity for re- 
search in methods of improving instruction 
in rehabilitation. This aim was imple- 
mented (II) by grants for the purchase of 
specialized or unusually expensive labora- 
tory equipment, for the development of 
audio-visual teaching aids, and for field 
visits to clinical training centers. In an- 
other instance (IV), the object was to clar- 
ify the philosophy, methods, and objectives 
of rehabilitation—not only for the students 
but for the instructional staff as well. 

Duration (Taste 2). All the institutes 
were held during the summer of 1955. 
However, they varied in duration from one 
to four weeks, with a range in total hours 
from 24 to 160 and a median of 44 hours. 
A good part of this variation was accounted 
for by the differences in method of instruc- 
tion, as will be shown later. 

Attendance. Two institutes (II, III) re- 
stricted their participants to the specialty 
of occupational therapy. The remaining 


four enrolled diversified groups. TABLE 2 
shows that institute III further restricted 
its participants to a single level of respon- 
sibility (administrators). In the four diver- 
sified programs, enrollment was divided 
among administrators, supervisors, practi- 
tioners, and graduate students. One insti- 
tute (IV) admitted a lay person—a “board 
member” who was presumably interested 
in the subject matter. 

In terms of total attendance, of the 206 
participants 87 were administrators, 50 stu- 
dents, 39 practitioners, 29 supervisors, and 
one a lay person. These figures are some- 
what misleading as some participants listed 
as students were employed and might with 
equal justification have been included 
under one of the other categories. Con- 
versely, some who were listed as practi- 
tioners were at the same time students pur- 
suing graduate degrees. All in all, the en- 
rollees covered a wide range of occupa- 
tional specialties and levels of responsibil- 
ity. Thus, included among the specialists 
who participated were occupational and 
physical therapists, counselors from the 
state rehabilitation and employment serv- 
ice agencies, nurses, physicians, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, guidance directors, 
hospital administrators, welfare workers, 
probation officers, public relations special- 
ists, and teachers. 

Methods of Instruction (Taster 3). A sig- 
nificant similarity in methods of instruc- 
tion was reported by the institutes sur- 


TABLE 2 
Short-Term Institutes on Rehabilitation, by Duration and Attendance 


Levels Represented and Numbers Attending 


Adminis- 
tration 


Duration—— 
Days Hours 


Institute 


Super- Practi- 
vision tioners 


Students 


19 


27'/s 


60 
4 
4 
* 


87 


SIZ wwe ta 
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|| 
No. Total 
I 5 Pd = 2 21 0 43 
10 40 * 0 21 
I 6 48 0 0 0 60 
IV 12 24 19 6 1 32 
Vv 20 140 8 12 0 26 
VI 20 160 0 24 
Torats | | 29 39 1 206 
30 


TABLE 3 
Short-Term Institutes on Rehabilitation by Instructional Method Employed 


Field 
Trips 


Clinical 
Practice 


Ex- 
hibits 


Dis- 


cussion 


Method Employed: 


Films 


Panel 
Ds- 
cussion 


Lec- 


tures 


Litera- 
ture 


x 


veyed. All six utilized lectures and field 
trips. All but one employed case discus- 
sions. Four reported using films and the 
same four utilized workshop techniques. 
On the other hand, only two institutes (V, 
VI) provided opportunities for actual clin- 
ical practice, a procedure which added ma- 
terially to the over-all length of these 
courses. For example, the median dura- 
tion of these two institutes was 150 hours 
as against a median of 33 hours for the re- 
maining four institutes. 

Despite the similarity in methods of in- 
struction, there was considerable difference 
in the extent to which different institutes 
employed the same method. Thus, one 
program scheduled 15 field trips while an- 
other provided for only 2. Likewise, one 
institute which utilized films showed 11 
while another showed but 1. 

Instructional Staff. Taste 4 indicates 


the specialties from which the institutes’ 
instructional staffs were drawn. The broad 
range of areas included reflects the multi- 
disciplinary character of the field of re- 
habilitation. It seems logical that special- 
ists in medicine, occupational and physical 
therapy, psychology, social work, and re- 
habilitation should be utilized in all or 
nearly all the programs. Some may con- 
sider it a distinct shortcoming that job 
placement, which is the ultimate payoff in 
any rehabilitation program, received ex- 
pert coverage in only two of the institutes. 
The inclusion by one institute each of a 
home economics, industrial management, 
and research specialist indicates the special 
emphasis of different programs. 

Demand. An attempt was made to deter- 
mine the popularity of the short-term insti- 
tute as a medium for training. This was 
done by noting, in those instances where a 


TABLE 4 
Short-Term Institutes on Rehabilitation by Specialties of Instructional Staff 


Occu- 
pa- 
tional 
Ther- 


Phys- 
ical 
Ther- 


Medi- Nurs- 
I ing apy 


Specialty 


Speech Voca- 
So- and tional 
cial Hear- Guid- 
Work ing ance 


Reha- 
bilita- 
tion 


Psy- 
chol- 
ogy 


Re- 


search 


Place- 


ment 


x x 
x 
x 


x x 
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EE 
Insti- Case 
tute Semi- Work- 
I x x x x x x 
II x x x x x 
Ill x x di x ia 
IV x x x de x x 
Vv x x x x x x x 
VI x x x x x x x 
Indus- 
Home _ trial 
Insti- Eco- Man- 
tute nom-  age- | 
No. ics ment 
Ill x x x x x x x 
Vv x x x x x x x x x 
VI ‘ - x = x x x x x x x x = 
31 


quota had been established, whether the 
maximum number of participants were en- 
rolled. Two institutes set quotas and in 
each instance the number of applications 
exceeded the number accepted. Moreover, 
in both cases the ratio of applications to 
acceptances was six to one. 

Another measure of demand may be ob- 
tained by comparing attendance at the 
quota-set institutes with that at the unre- 
stricted institutes. The average attendance 
at the two institutes with pre-established 
quotas was 25 while the average of the four 
open institutes was 40. 

Evaluation. Five institutes provided a 
formal opportunity for their participants 
to evaluate the program. Four did so by 
written questionnaires or assignments, one 
by oral discussion. The sixth institute re- 
ported that several unsolicited letters were 
received and statements made to the in- 
structional staff. Although many sugges- 
tions for improvement were submitted, in 
all instances the evaluations were uniformly 
favorable. 

Institutional evaluations were likewise 
favorable. Administrators of all six insti- 
tutes definitely planned to repeat their pro- 
grams the following year. One adminis- 
trator qualified his statement by indicating 
that a repetition of the program would be 
contingent on the receipt of outside funds. 
Another planned to extend the number of 
institutes from one to four, the latter to be 
on a regional geographic basis. Still an- 
other anticipated holding two rather than 


one institute, each catering to a different 
group. 
Conclusions 


A survey was made of six short-term 
training institutes conducted in the New 
York City metropolitan area during the 
summer of 1955. All were supported by 
the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion under the provisions of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1954. The following 
conclusions are based on the data obtained: 

1. The short-term institute is a training 
device which varies widely in program, ob- 
jectives, and organization. 

2. The institute is a popular training 
medium which appeals to a wide audience. 

3. The flexibility of the institute enables 
ready adaptation to the needs of the par- 
ticipants as well as the community. 

4, The institute as a training aid in re- 
habilitation is a development which is ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of the rapidly 
expanding program in this field. 

5. The institute is effectively implement- 
ing the legislation which supports it by 
contributing to the improvement in qual- 
ity and increase in supply of rehabilitation 
personnel. 

6. Gradual improvement in the institute 
methods and techniques will result from 
present experimentation and longer-range 
planning. 

7. The total contributions of the insti- 
tute as a supplementary training device has 
yet to be explored completely. 


COMMENTS 


His srupy and analysis of six short-term, 
T intensive training programs in rehabili- 
tation has some importance to those who 
have a responsibility for the professional 


growth of staff members. In a developing 
and evolving field like rehabilitation it is 
imperative that the skills of those already 
providing services be refurbished from time 
to time lest one become “outdated.” More- 
over, as the rehabilitation program actively 
involves more and more community and 
professional groups, some method for rapid 


orientation must be developed. The short- 
term institute, as Warren and Sanford point 
out, is one device for accomplishing these 
purposes. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that 
the nature and purpose of such institutes 
vary widely and that there is a natural 
tendency for some participants to exagger- 
ate their own level of competence as a re- 
sult of the “exposure.” It makes a good 
deal of difference whether one plans an 
institute for widely experienced program 
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directors and clinical supervisors of occupa- 
tional therapy in which they work t ether 


to reassess the contribution of their pro- 


fession to the rehabilitation process with a 
view to curriculum modification and re 


vision, or whether one wis! ! 


cs to develop 1 


! 


oncepts In a group ol di ersi- 


Method will vary 


habilitation 
fied 
more importantly with devth and 
sional significance. Thus, evaluating 
such these, 


“professionals.” 


proles- 


nust place 


of the i —its aim ose, 

and then its content, method, and organiza- 
This is where so institutes 
lly in the field of reha- 
the 
s depends 


tion. many 


break down, especia 
bilitation where one so 
impression that 


1etimes gets 
program SUCCE 


not so much upon the instructional proc- 
ess as on physical contiguity with members 
of other professions and the social milieu 
of a rehabilitation facility. 
Another factor to consider in 
with short-term institutes in rehabilitation, 
moreover, is the process of evaluating the 
the training institute. It 
is not a question of fir il examinations or 
How 


connection 


effectiveness ol 


some similar academic procedure. 
cloes the 
training program in the “teamwork proc- 
By the extent to which one worker 
allows another to express himself in a case 
the fact that more compre- 
hensive reha! ilitation plans ar developed? 
Or by someone saying that they felt they 
from work? In what 
period of time after completion of the insti- 
On the last 
Many 


one evaluate effectiveness of a 


essr 


conference? 


profited the course 


tute do we judge our results? 
day of class? Six months? Years? 


of the answers to these questions depend 
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on the purpose and nature of the training 
process itself, but in a dynamic and “un- 
settled” field such as rehabilitation, with 

many facets, we must face the fact that 
we to date evaluated our training by 
st rudimentary means rather than in 

Perhaps this is a virtue in a devel- 


oping field where results are quite objective 


one man works, another ambulates after 
years of dependence, and still another can 
he released from an “old folks” home to 
his family, able to care for his personal 
needs. What worries the “professional” in 
all of this are the dynamics of the individual 
client and the possibility that the staff 
member had less to do with the rehabilita- 
tion than the patient’s roommates. 

It is well to recognize, too, that the nature 
nany institutes is such that they serve 
tarily to introduce the worker to the 

field and some of its deeper meanings. This 
implies that institutes must be seen in their 
as partola total process 
aff developmen and professional 
Much more growth should take 
place after the institute than during it. 
rhus one cannot substitute an institute for 
day-to-day supe rvision or over-estimate the 
extent of competency a short-time exposure 


rspective 


erowth. 


Ca vive. 

So one must approach the short-term 
institute with caution and with perspective. 
Its very popularity is both a virtue and a 
danger. Well planned and with definitive 
urposes, together with a “built-in” evalua- 
ive technique, it can play an exciting and 
significant role in advancing the frontiers 
rehabilitation.—{ames F. Garrett; As- 
istant Director, Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. 


Job Satisfaction Researches of 1956 


H, ALAN ROBINSON 


This is the fifteenth in a series. It covers 
reports published in 1956, plus earlier re- 
ports which have just come to the attention 
of the author. Earlier summaries will be 
found in Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock 
(Harper & Bros., 1935) and in the following 
issues of Occupations: April, 1938; October, 
1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 
1948; December, 1948; December, 1949; Oc- 
tober, 1950; May, 1951; May, 1952. The 
most recent summaries will be found in the 
following issues of THe PERSONNEL AND GuID- 
ANCE JOURNAL: September, 1953; September, 
1954; May, 1955; May, 1956. Readers are 
invited to notify the author of researches 
appropriate for review in future articles.—Ed. 


HE CASUAL READER who prefers not to re- 
T view all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

The older a person is when he begins 


teaching, the more likely it is for him to 
find job satisfaction except after the age of 
40 when satisfaction decreases sharply [/6]. 

The size of the work group influences 
production, morale, and job satisfaction. 
The work group size, especially for young 
people, should be kept small [24]. 

Interest inventories provide a “minimum 
prediction” of satisfaction in work situa- 
tions. They are most effective in defining 
intrinsic, not extrinsic, satisfactions. Prob- 
ably a worker is better off if his measured 
interests are satisfied by his daily work. 
With workers at high occupational levels, 
satisfaction seems related to internal feel- 
ings of accomplishment and involvement in 
work. With those at lower occupational 
levels, however, there seems to be a tendency 
to obtain satisfaction from sources external 
to the work [7]. 

“It should make a difference to manage- 
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ment whether the same or different indi- 
viduals are responsible for low attitude 
scores on successive surveys.” Data seem 
to indicate “. . . that some employees 
chronically report low satisfaction ratings 
each time and that among the remainder 
some give low rating on one occasion but 
not on other occasions.” [2/]. 


Current Emphasis 


Although much of the research has been 
concerned with the measurement of job 
satisfaction with emphasis on the factors 
related to it, a few trends are evident: (1) 
An increasing number of studies have been 
conducted which are concerned with satis- 
faction in teaching and the causes which 
may be responsible for the existence of, or 
lack of, such satisfaction; (2) follow-up 
studies have been tending to include one 
or more questions which seek to measure 
the degree of job satisfaction or the number 
of graduates satisfied or dissatisfied; (3) 
questionnaires seem to have been the most 
frequently used instruments in the measure- 
ment of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 


Results of the investigations reported in 
this article and listed in the bibliography 
suggest the presence or absence of relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the fol- 
lowing topics: abilities [7, 15], absenteeism 
and tardiness [17]; accomplishment [7, 15]; 
administration [3, 4, 6, 8, 13, 16, 18, 20, 23); 
age [7, 10, 11, 16, 21, 24]; ambition [7, 13]; 
amount of time available [8, 20]; amount of 
work [3, 8, 10, 13, 18, 20]; aspirations [3, 7, 
12, 13, 21); autonomy [22]; avocations [7]; 
challenges [18]; colleagues [5-8, 13, 17, 18, 
20, 24); college [21]; communication L, 6, 
8]; community [/0, 16, 18]; company [21]; 
decision-making [4, 6]; duties [8, 20]; edu- 
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cation and training [/0, 12, 21]; expecta- 
tions [4, 6, 9, 13, 18]; family problems [5]; 
freedom from interference [/8, 2/]; griev- 
ances [17]; importance of work [15]; inter- 
est in job [5, 7, 13, 23]; involvement in the 
work [2, 7, 13]; job experience [2, 10, /1, 
18, 21]; job termination [/0, 15, 17]; living 
arrangements [/6]; management [5, 2/, 23, 
24); marital status [/6, 19, 27]; measured in- 
terests [7, 21]; mobility [2, 7, 20, 21]; nature 
of the job [7, 8, 10, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23); 
occupational level [7, 14, 21, 23]; participa- 
tion [/, 3, 6]; personal development [/0, 15); 
personal needs [3, 6, 7, 21]; personality ad- 
justment [2/, 23]; physical facilities [5, 8, 9, 
13, 20); planning U, 6]; productivity [3, 9]; 
promotions [2, 5, 13]; recognition [9, 10, 
15); responsibility [15]; retirement plans 
[21]; routine [2/]; salaries [3, 5, 8, 10, 13, 14, 
15, 18, 20); security. [5, 7, 13, 21, 23]; senior- 
ity 5, 21]; sense of belonging [9, 13]; size of 
work group [9, 16, 24]; status [3, 7, 9, 13, 18, 
21, 22); success [2/]; sufficient personnel [8, 
20); supervision [5, 9, 15, 21, 23, 24]; teacher 
welfare [3, 6]; type of work [8, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
21, 23]; and, working conditions [5, 6, 13, 
15, 18, 23). 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the eight studies which dealt statisti- 
cally with the percentage of workers judged 
to be dissatisfied with their jobs, 12 per- 
centages were reported, ranging from | to 
57 per cent, with a median of 6 per cent 
dissatisfied. These studies, added to the 
others reported in the past 22 years, yield 
355 percentages ranging from | to 92 per 
cent, with a median of 12 per cent dis- 
satisfied. The median has fluctuated be- 
tween 12 and 13 per cent dissatisfied for 
the past four years. 

The reader will find that a number of 
the books or periodicals listed in the bibli- 
ography are not summarized or referred to 
in this article. Because of space limita- 
tions, the author has tried to abstract parts 
of articles or books, which, in his opinion, 
present findings of most interest to the 
majority of the readers. 

“Unhappy technologists” [23] presented 
the results of a survey of 587 engineers, 
physicists, and chemists in a number of com- 
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panies. These technologists proved to be 
a little more satisfied with their jobs than 
factory workers but much less satisfied than 
skilled workers, foremen, salesmen, or man- 
agement. They expressed little confidence 
in management, the technical competence 
of supervisors, or the effectiveness of 
administration. Physicists and chemists 
seemed reasonably enthusiastic about their 
working conditions and the nature of their 
work. Engineers were not as enthusiastic 
about their work and working conditions, 
but they seemed to be more secure and had 
better ability to work well with their col- 
leagues. 

Among many questions asked in a follow- 
up survey of Yale graduates, Matthews 
and Schwartz [/4] reported on the answers 
to a rather novel satisfaction question, 
“How do you think your state of mind com- 
pares with that of your father when he was 
your age?” Over 29 per cent of the re- 
spondents felt they were more content. 
“Teachers and financiers, at opposite ends 
of the income scale, stand far above all 
other groups in being more, rather than 
less, happy about life than their fathers.” 

Barbe [2] studied 456 questionnaires re- 
turned by high school graduates who had 
been in special classes for the gifted. This 
follow-up “. . . study was designed to reveal 
the occupational achievement . . .” of stu- 
dents who had graduated between 1938 
and 1952. In reply to a question about 
job satisfaction, approximately 28 per cent 
reported complete satisfaction; 54 per cent 
were satisfied, with some complaints; al- 
most 8 per’ cent were equally satisfied and 
dissatisfied; over 9 per cent were dissatis- 
fied, with some advantages; almost | per 
cent were completely dissatisfied. Aside 
from a direct measure of attitude, Barbe 
considered the frequency of promotion, 
number of full-time jobs since high school 
graduation, and the number of years on 
the present job as aspects of job satisfaction. 


Teachers 


In a review of studies concerned with 
teaching satisfaction and the role of the 
administrator, Bidwell [3] concluded that 
no one of the factors often found related to 
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satisfaction would produce higher teaching 
satisfaction in itself. Apparently these fac- 
tors “... are most effective when they are 
found operating together, cach one strength- 
ening the effect of the others. On the other 
hand, any factor in the!work situation may 
become a source of grievances and a symbol 
of injustice. . “Hence, the adminis- 
trator must be aware of the development of 
any such situations by maintaining good 
channels of communication up the hierarchy 
and must act quickly to provide recognition 
and redress of them.” 

Bidwell [4] also found that teachers have 
definite perceptions of the roles of adminis- 
trators. When the behavior of administra- 
tors conformed with teachers’ expectations 
of their roles satisfaction was high; non- 
conformity produced high dissatisfaction. 
The quality of the expectations made no 
difference in satisfaction as long as the 
expectations were fulfilled. 

Only | out of 10 urban first-year teachers 
were disappointed with teaching, according 
to the results of a questionnaire answered 
by 2,600 teachers and reported in a Na- 
tional Education Association Research 
Bulletin [16]. A larger percentage 
ondary school teachers than clementary 
school teachers were disappointed. Mar- 
ried women and men, especially the men, 
expressed more satisfaction than single 
women or men. Satisfaction increased with 
the smallness of the school district.  Seri- 
ous conflicts in point of view or philosophy 
between the beginning teacher and the 
principal increased the possibility of dis- 
appointment. 

In a survey of Wesleyan graduates who 
participated in the Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing Program, Stabler [/8] found high satis- 
faction with teaching load, tone and atmos- 
phere of the school, general behavior and 
attitude of pupils, competence of colleagues, 
work of the administration, status in the 
community, and the degree of freedom to 
teach as they wished. Almost 50 per cent 
of the graduates did not enjoy the burden 
of non-teaching duties and the concern of 
parents to see that their children were 
prepared for college. Married with 
children felt particularly pinched financially 
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and slightly over 70 per cent had part-time 
jobs. 


Measured Inieresis 

Darley and Hagenah [7] siated that “the 
measurement of interesis has historically 
tended to concerning itself with defining 
satisfactions of the intrinsic and creative 
sort—satisfactions inherent in the job it- 
self. Since not all jobs possess such re- 
sources of stimulation and not all people 
are motivated to find work an end in itself, 
counselors must not expect present inter- 
est inventories to yield patterns of driving 
interests for all students and must not as- 
sume that ‘satisfaction’ in the world of 
work is psychologically identical at all levels 
of the occupational hierarchy.” 

Ac cording Lo Strong's follow-up study 
of 884 Stanford graduates, the higher a 
interest scores the more likely he 
was to rate himself as satisfied with his job. 
Occupational status, however, had a defi- 
nite effect upon job satisfaction. Phiysi- 
cians, as high status people, had the high- 
est job satisfaction and clerical employees, 
mail carriers, etc., had the lowest. Free- 
dom from interference scemed to be the 
most important single factor related to 
satisfaction. Strong also concluded that 
“a distinction can be made between dis- 
satisfaction from the employer's point of 
view and dissatisfaction from the employee 
attitude. The correlation of 0.59 between 
the two distributions is evidence that the 
two conceptions are not identical.” 


Industry 

Viteles [24] reported that there is higher 
satisfaction when workers have a choice of 
co-workers rather than when “. . . organi- 
zation is left largely to chance.” ‘The super- 
visor, especially the first-line supervisor, is 
a vital factor in job satisfaction. The“... 
supervisor's ability to develop and exercise 
skill in motivating and stimulating morale 
is a function of the management climate 
created by his own supervisors.” 

Handyside [/7] found littl change in 
the job satisfaction of supervisors after a 


supervisory training program. Satisfaction 
was related positively, but not significant), 
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to age and length of service. The training 
program did create a greater awareness of 
the supervisors’ problems and pointed to- 
ward steps which could be taken to solve 
the problems. 


Bibliography 


The following list includes many references not 
mentioned in the article. For the convenience of 
-hose who wish to read further on the subject, but 
who do not care to examine all of the references 
in by bibliography, the following selections are 
listed: 


Readers interested in studies most closely related 
to the counseling situation should read [2-7, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 21, 24}. 

Those interested in the percentages of workers 
dissatisfied or satisfied will want to consult [2, 8, 1, 
15, 16, 17, 19, 21}. 

Readers especially interested in follow-up studies 
wal wish to read [2, /2, 14, 16, 18, 21). 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING FOR EDUCATION 


The twenty-second Educational Conference of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on Education has been scheduled for 
October 31-November 1, 1957, at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City. 
Each day of the conference will feature a morning, luncheon, and after- 
noon session, as well as a meeting on Thursday evening. Among the topics 
to be discussed under the general theme of “Long-Range Planning for 
Education” are Educational Values, Changing Values and Attitudes on 
the Campus, Education Beyond the High School, Institutional Problems 
in Long-Range Planning, The Use of Tests in Admission to Schools and 
Colleges, and Planning to Assure Reading Skills of All Students. 
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Assisting Teachers in Using Test Results 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 


—— HAS been growing about the 
effective utilization of test data by 
counselors, teachers, and other personnel 
using tests. For example, the Conference 
of State Testing Directors has been dis- 
cussing this matter for the last few years; 
major test publishers have added consult- 
ants on measurement to their sales staffs to 
assist Consumers in using tests; and com- 
mittees have been appointed by four na- 
tional groups to investigate the scope of 
the problem and make recommendations. 
These groups include the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, the National 
Council for Use of Measurement in Edu- 
cation, Division 5 of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and the Conference of 
State Testing Directors. 

Further evidence of the problem of effec- 
tive utilization of test data was provided in 
a symposium at the 1953 meetings of the 
APA. Dr. Walter Durost spoke of the 
hiatus between test makers and test users, 
making several recommendations for re- 
ducing the gap. On the same symposium, 
Dr. Robert Ebel described some general 
misconceptions about tests. Dr. Roger 
Lennon [5] has reported that on a test 
covering the Manual of the Stanford 
Achievement Battery given to two gradu- 
ate classes in educational measurement only 
60 per cent of the items were answered 
correctly with an open book examination. 
Lennon’s talk was one of three on an In- 
vitational Testing Conference panel dis- 
cussing “Making Test Results Meaningful.” 

A survey of certification requirements in 
the 48 states reveals that at least 40 have no 
required courses in educational measure- 
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ment for teacher certification [7]. Having 
been engaged in a state-wide testing and 
guidance program in a state that does not 
require any courses in measurement or 
guidance for teacher certification, the 
writer was confronted with the problem of 
developing an in-service training program 
in measurement and guidance. 

Since teachers generally look toward guid- 
ance personnel for help in selecting and 
using tests, this paper will report some of 
the approaches that have proved to be 
fairly successful. It is hoped that readers 
will be able to adapt these techniques in 
serving as resource people in their local 
situations. 


Test Manuals for Consumers 


For test manuals to be intelligible to 
teachers they must be written in terms and 
concepts that the teacher already under- 
stands. On the other hand, to meet the 
standards recommended by the APA, 
AERA, and NCUME, a test manual must 
include a considerable amount of technical 
information. This is essential information, 
but unfortunately it often confounds the 
teacher instead of facilitating the use of 
test results. The writer believes that a 
second manual is needed—one for the test 
user. To accomplish this, the Tennessee 
State Testing and Guidance Program has 
prepared supplementary materials that are 
distributed to the schools along with the 
publisher’s manual. 

The question may well be raised that 
tests should not be used by people without 
sufficient psychometric background to read 
technical manuals for tests intelligently. If 
this is seriously advocated, then most test 
publishing enterprises would probably have 
to be abandoned. The position taken by 
the writer is that technical information can 
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be rewritten in descriptive terms enabling 
teachers to use test results fairly well with- 
out statistical background. 

An example of how tests may be inter- 
preted without using statistics is demon- 
strated in the “Guidance Use of Test Re- 
sults” [2]. Stanines are suggested as a means 
of interpreting test scores, but the term 
“group score” is used instead. Stanines or 
“group scores” are described as roughly 
equivalent to letter grades A, A—, B+, B-, 
etc. when a bell-shaped distribution is as- 
sumed. The statistical rationale and deri- 
vation of stanines is avoided, but teachers 
are able to use group scores meaningfully. 


Case Studies 


General discussion of topics seldom leads 
to anything concrete. A general discus- 
sion of the use of test results seldom ac- 
complishes anything but additional con- 
fusion. In faculty meetings, the discus- 
sion of individual cases and the presentation 
of test scores as part of case study informa- 
tion often brings more insight into the 
interpretation and use of test data. For 
example, it is noted that Jimmy's spelling 
and vocabulary scores are low on his pro- 
file chart in comparison to his ability as 
measured by a non-verbal test and his per- 
formance on the mathematics test. Ques- 
tions can be raised about his behavior and 
the differences in scores. Teachers can 
now take hold of a concrete way in which 
test scores can be used. 

Another example might be cited. On the 
Kuder Preference Record, Sam has ex- 
pressed fairly high interests along me- 
chanical lines placing him at the 95th per- 
centile, but his work in mathematics is 
quite mediocre as shown by placement at 
the 35th percentile on the Cooperative Ele- 
mentary Algebra Test. The teacher has 
heard Sam say that he intends to be an 
engineer. Just this information is enough 
for any guidance counselor to recognize the 
existence of a problem, and provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to demonstrate to 
teachers how test results may be used 
meaningfully. 

Guidance counselors will want to have 
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at their finger-tips well-written materials 
that can be made readily available to 
teachers who express some interest in gain- 
ing knowledge in this area. A selected list 
of such references is included at the end. 
Often, a rewriting job is needed to adapt 
such materials to the local testing program. 

Achievement tests, interest inventories, 
and group measures of ability are instru- 
ments that classroom teachers should be 
able to use without being guidance or 
testing specialists. Every profession has a 
tendency to feel that it has certain skills 
and information that no one outside the 
profession can possibly learn. Guidance 
workers are probably not an exception, and 
there is a need to feel that the skills 
possessed set the profession above the class- 
room teacher. Such an attitude mitigates 
against the classroom teacher's development 
of skill in using test results as well as serving 
to foment poor relationships. To encourage 
teachers to use test results more effectively, 
counselors must express confidence and re- 
spect for the teacher's ability to develop 
such skills. 

Since it is obvious that a majority of 
classroom teachers have not had a course 
in measurement, efforts should be made to 
provide short courses, extension courses, 
workshops, or other means of in-service 
training. Kvaraceus [4] has described an 
extension course which he teaches that has 
proved to be successful. 


Summary 


Although millions of tests are given each 
year in the schools of the country, there is 
evidence that a majority of classroom 
teachers are not prepared to use the re- 


sults effectively. Several approaches are 
suggested for tackling this problem includ- 
ing (1) the use of manuals written specifi- 
cally for test users, (2) case study discus- 
sions led by guidance counselors, (3) mak- 
ing available appropriately written refer- 
ences, and (4) providing short courses. 
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REGIONAL CONSULTANTS ON SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
TEACHING 


A regional consultant service has been set up by the Science Teaching 
Improvement Program of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science to help further the Program's goal of increasing the number of 
well qualified science and mathematics teachers at the secondary school 
level. This service, which makes available 20 consultants to colleges and 
universities all over the country, has been made possible by a grant to the 
Association from the General Electric Educational and Charitable Fund. 

During its first year of operation, representatives of the Science Teach- 
ing Improvement Program presented the details of the organization to 
scientists on 50 college and university campuses, in state and regional 
meetings called by the Assogiation, and at meetings of 12 state academics 
of science, as well as at other professional scientific societies. In these 
travels, many good suggestions were obtained; counsel was given on the 
development of local projects; and cooperation was sought in the attain- 
ment of the Program's objectives. During this period, it was frequently 
suggested that visits to a campus from a representative of a national sci- 
entific society could be of value in the stimulation of local activity. As a 
result, the project for regional consultants was established. 

Colleges and universities wishing to find out how they can contact the 
consultant in a specific area are invited to write John R. Mayor, Director 
of the AAAS Science Teaching Improvement Program, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Non-Directive Placement 
In Liberal Arts Colleges 


L. ROSS CUMMINS 


rhe various functions which per- 
sonnel workers perform, placement 
so-called has been among the last to feel 
the impact of Carl Rogers’ counseling phi- 
losophy. Many guidance writers still liken 
counseling and placement to oil and water, 
feeling that any one counselor cannot ef- 
fectively mix the two apparently divergent 
professional roles. The stereotype of the 
placement officer who “places” job appli- 
cants still looms large in the conceptual 
framework of many lay and professional 
people. 

A useful dimension against which to con- 
tinue the discussion has been identified by 
Super [7] in terms of the two ostensibly 
conflicting motives of manpower utilization 
versus human development. The first con- 
cern gives priority to social needs, whereas 
the second gives primary attention to needs 
of the individual. 


Placement Officers and Employers 


It has been noted that guidance in its 
beginnings was little more than placement 
[6]. An employment or placement serv- 
ice, if it is to prosper or even survive, 
usually has to develop a clientele of satis- 
fied employers who are confident that the 
placement agency is consistently striving 
to fill their job orders or position vacancies 
with the best available candidates.  Al- 
though the employer takes it for granted 
that the placement director will help him 
conduct a selective review of candidates, 
the employer doesn’t always realize that 
placement should include helping the candi- 
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date make a selective appraisal of different 
jobs. 

Placement workers so-called are found 
in company employment offices, public tax- 
supported employment agencies, private 
commercial employment agencies, and 
placement services which are part of edu- 
cational institutions. The present writer, 
in considering the possibilities of non-direc- 
tive placement will develop his discussion 
primarily with the college placement func- 
tion in mind. 

Some college placement workers have 
frankly assumed an employer-centered ap- 
proach to their responsibilities. Mac- 
Murray [2], formerly a college placement 
officer and more recently an industrial per- 
sonnel worker, tried to protect company 
interviewers from the job shopping senior 
by arbitrarily limiting the number of cam- 
pus interviews any one placement registrant 
could take. Berry, writing in Woellner 
(/0], says that a teacher placement officer 
should give his primary loyalty to the 
schools and our nation’s children rather 
than to individual teacher candidates. The 
placement officer who sees his function in 
part as a “protection of the guidance in- 
vestment” [6] or who unsolicited sends to 
employers follow-up questionnaires con- 


cerning recently “placed” graduates [/, /0] 


may also be reflecting a predominantly 
society-centered approach. 

Placement officers, in their efforts to 
place the best graduates in the best jobs, 
sometimes seek to control the situation by 
discouraging individual candidates from 
making independent, personal applications 
to employers [/0]. In order to prevent any 
unsuspecting employer from hiring a 
“lemon,” some placement officers go out 
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of their way to see to it that no information 
about an applicant is withheld from the 
potential employer [10]. 

Perhaps all of this is just as it should be. 
Perhaps the college placement director, as 
a flesh merchant, is expected to be primarily 
a public relations agent rather than an edu- 
cator. Perhaps the sensible thing is for 
placement directors to fulfill the traditional 
role expectancies that have been handed 
down to them. 

What alternative approaches are worth 

considering? What theoretical considera- 
tions might justify a few experimental 
ventures toward a less directive, human 
development focus? A practical view of 
such possibilities has been summarized by 
J. L. Trump, teacher placement director 
at the University of Illinois: 
The solution to this problem regarding the role 
of the [placement] counselor probably lies some- 
where in between the extremes of the non-directive 
and directive approach and at times the use of both. 
If there were a sufficient number of contacts; be- 
tween the counselor and the client, if time were 
not as limiting a factor as it frequently is in place- 
ment operations, if the clients were more mature 
and experienced, if the placement counselors were 
more adequately trained in non-directive ap- 
proaches, the non-directive counseling might be 
the system to be followed. Since the foregoing 
conditions are usually not present, the counseling 
will likely be to a certain extent more directive in 
nature. The counselor, however, should recognize 
the responsibility of not offering direct solutions 
to the clients, but rather the necessity of giving 
assistance, so that the clients may arrive at better 
decisions. Those decisions will be more acceptable 
to a client if he has arrived at them himself. The 
goal of the counseling is self-direction [10]. 

It is interesting to note Trump’s asser- 
tion that the placement counselor's re- 
sponsibility is primarily to his client (the 
placement candidate) and secondarily to 
society [10]. 

For authoritarian placement officers who 
are confident of their ability to decide 
what a placement registrant is good for, 
and what is good for him, several cautions 
are raised. The familiar phenomenon of 
the “late bloomer” [9] should give us pause 
in any attempt to predict the probable 
upper limit of future attainment for any 
individual candidate. Shy violets, marginal 
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students, and even flunk-outs sometimes 
reach later unexpected heights of vocational 
attainment—with enough frequency to pull 
the rug out from under the usual criteria 
for predicting futures in individual cases. 

Personality-wise, the campus bad boy and 
hell-raiser occasionally turns out to be a 
pillar of his community in later life. Some- 
what along this line Sanderson [5] warns 
us against giving preferential consideration 
to the cooperative or deserving client or 
by-passing the registrant who fails to demon- 
strate these qualities. It is well recognized 
in the helping professions that an out- 
wardly cooperative client may be inwardly 
resistant or indifferent, not ready or will- 
ing to take help or follow up referrals. 
Placement registrants should not be judged 
as cooperative or uncooperative but rather 
all should be viewed with genuine accept- 
ance as clients in need of help. 


A Student-Oriented Service 


In trying to determine what is best for 
any candidate we often try to help him find 
the most likely avenue to success—success 
in terms of money, status, and other re- 
wards. Such success is often taken (per- 
haps unconsciously) as the yardstick for 
judging goodness in our society [3]. A few 
college placement officers, possibly with 


tongue in cheek, have said that they try 


to place their men in jobs with good finan- 
cial futures so that later on these alumni 
can make substantial donations to alma 
mater. Instead of drifting along with this 
cult of success and uncritically assuming 
that our student clients will be similarly 
oriented, Olshansky [3] insists that the 
counselor (a) examine his own concepts 
and values, (b) help clients find a realis- 
tic frame of reference—to include the prob- 
able as well as an optimistic possible, and 
(c) help clients see job satisfaction in 
terms of intrinsic values. This means try- 
ing to give accurate employer credentials 
to the candidate as well as giving candi- 
date credentials to the recruiter. 

How then might a less-directive place- 
ment counselor in a liberal arts college see 
his role? First of all it should be made 
clear that the independent liberal arts 
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college has no special responsibility to 
recruit more teachers for the public schools, 
more social workers, more engineers and 
scientists, or more management trainees for 
any particular industry. While individual 
faculty members may talk up special pro- 
grams—usually graduate study in their own 
fields—the college generally and the place- 
ment director in particular should not be 
identified with any special occupational re- 
cruiting interest. The liberal arts college 
should be concerned that all of its stu- 
dents—carefully selected, superior young 
adults—have every possible opportunity for 
and assistance toward finding themselves as 
individuals, understanding their cultural 
heritage, and otherwise setting the stage for 
their optimum development toward a pro- 
ductive maturity. 

The liberal arts college, with a few ex- 
ceptions, trains generalists rather than spe- 
cialists. Business employment recruiters 
visit the campus primarily for development 
timber rather than technicians who can 
earn their salaries immediately. The inter- 
viewer is not so much interested in what 
courses the candidate took but rather in 
how he did in college and what college did 
for him. In this setting we find one of the 
best opportunities for a less-directive place- 
ment counselor to function. An illustrative 
procedural pattern will be described. 

Subsequent to the testing and group meet- 
ings during Freshman Week, every student 
in the entering class, by a card in his or her 
mailbox, is invited to the Guidance and 
Placement Office for an individual orienta- 
tion conference. Most of the freshmen 
accept the invitation, some don’t respond, 
and a few come spontaneously before re- 
ceiving the mailbox card. During this 
conference, freshman tests and the student’s 
initial experiences on campus (academic 
and other) are discussed in a way calculated 
to help the student evaluate his situation 
and opportunities. There is no attempt to 
tell the student directly what the tests or 
preliminary course grades mean but data 
are reviewed toward the end that the stu- 
dent will perceive relevant implications 
himself. The career library, placement 
directories, opportunities index, graduate 
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school catalogues, teacher certification man- 
uals, and company literature are all dis- 
cussed in terms of availability and how-to- 
use. The major purpose of this orienta- 
tion is to open the door and set the stage 
for later self-referral to the college coun- 
selor or visiting employment representa- 
tives. 

In terms of summer and graduate em- 
ployment services, the placement counselor 
sees his function largely as that of an in- 
formational clearing house. Generally 
speaking, all job opportunities are publi- 
cized before all the students via bulletin 
boards, the weekly student newspaper, and 
the campus radio station. Use of these 
mass media is occasionally supplemented 
by personal notices to individuals. Stu- 
dents are invited to register for summer 
and graduate placement assistance. For 
those responding, placement counseling 
minimizes leading-by-the-hand or doing-for 
the client and instead helps registrants see 
the need for taking personal responsibility 
and initiative, learning how to use resource 
materials, follow up leads, select sponsors 
as references, assemble credentials, etc. 


Referral vs. Recommendation 


The Placement Office serves as a booking 
agency for those employers wishing to send 
recruiting interviewers to the campus. All 
employers desiring to come are equally wel- 
comed, the smaller less glamorous employer 
as well as the big corporation. In response 
to the advance publicity given all impend- 
ing recruiter visitations to the campus, 
senior students who are interested go to 
the Placement Office where they are signed 
up for employment interview appointments 
on a first come, first served basis. The 
placement counselor does not pre-screen 
interview applicants; however, would-be 
candidates are encouraged to pre-screen 
themselves by reviewing company litera- 
ture in the light of personal self-knowledge. 
If underclass students want to see a graduate 
recruiter about possible summer employ- 
ment, even though such opportunities 
haven't been advertised, the underclassman 
is given a tentative appointment contin- 


gent on the availability of interview time 
and the recruiter’s approval. 

Generally speaking, the placement coun- 
selor does not recommend candidates to 
employers but instead may refer them. 
The candidate promotes his own cause via 
interview appearance and behavior, past 
record, and reference statements from pro- 
fessors and other sponsors of his own choos- 
ing. If the placement counselor has worked 
with a candidate previously as a classroom 
teacher, club sponsor, or work supervisor 
the counselor will, if requested by the 
student, fill out one of the standard refer- 
ence statement forms. Nor does the place- 
ment counselor push any particular com- 
pany on individual candidates. The Place- 
ment Office provides facilitating arrange- 
ments for the employment interviewer to 
tell his own story via company literature, 
student newspaper advertisements, group 
meetings, and during the recruiting inter- 
view itself. 

With respect to his colleagues on the col- 
lege faculty, the placement counselor does 
not show or feel any monopolistic or pro- 
prietary aspirations about counseling and 
placement activities on the campus. He is 
not necessarily disturbed if a particular 
instructional department wants to place 
its own graduates. He does not see him- 
self as an annointed specialist with heavy 
obligation to perpetrate an “in-service train- 
ing” program on other professors who are 
also student advisers. He does, however, 
try to maintain continuous communication 
and interpretation of his service program, 
giving consultation or other help when re- 
quested. 

It may be that the less-directive place- 
ment counselor can be supported only 
under special hot-house conditions. Such 
conditions may well be dependent on the 
following factors: 


a. A sympathetic and understanding administra- 
tion. 

b. Institutional freedom from public taxpayer sup- 
port and pressure. 

c. Institutional emphasis on general education 
rather than special-technical training. 

d. A limited enrollment, superior quality student 
body. 


e. A seller's employment market where there arc 


more job epenings than applicants. 

f. A flexible and open minded placement director 
who hasn't been in business long enough to 
develop a constricting network of differential o1 
prejudicial loyalties toward the “old” companies 
and veteran recruiters; a counselor who hasn't 
yet accumulated that burden of experience which 
gives him the confidence to “know” what is best 
for any individual candidate or employer. 


It is not suggested that college placement 
directors should become permissive and 
laissez-faire to the point of professional 
irresponsibility. It is hoped, however, that 
all school and college placement workers 
will feel more inclined to consider the 
several areas wherein they can become less 
directive and less authoritarian—within the 
limits of their operational situations. 

To what extent are the apparent limits 
real or imaginary? To what extent is the 
placement counselor a mechanical expe- 
diter or a developmental teacher? In an- 
swering these questions it is hoped that we 
will be able better to see and accept what 
some of the industrial literature tells us: 
“What is best for the individual is best for 
the company.” And the individual student 
must select and develop his own best. 
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The Counselor for the Choice of School Career 


KOICHI MASUDA 


H IGH SCHOOL PUPILS counsel with persons 
other than their teachers about the 
choice of the school and the course when 
they proceed from the junior high to the 
senior high or from the senior high to col- 
lege. If we recognize the fact that the 
advice of those persons has a strong in- 
fluence on the pupil's decision and choice 
of his school career, we cannot help em- 
phasizing the importance of their roles as 
counselors. 

To make the above problem clear, I tried, 
first, to investigate into the actual condi- 
tions of high school pupils and, second, to 
discuss the results of the investigation from 
the viewpoint of vocational guidance in 
school. 


Precedent Studies 


Myers lays stress on the responsibility of 
the school system for vocational guidance 
[5]. Jones discusses the fact that the school 
teacher has to assume a larger part in the 
guidance of the youth, in place of their 
parents [3]. Williamson points to the 
heavy pressure brought by parents upon 
students [0]. According to Trabue, par- 
ents generally lack the exact knowledge 
about the characteristics of their children, 
as well as enough knowledge of occupa- 
tions [9]. But, as Sanderson said, the par- 
ents’ role is so important that vocational 
counseling should develop into a three- 
cornered relationship among the counselor, 
the child in question, and his parents [6]. 
Jenson reported his research on high school 
students’ answers, in which he found that 
the school counselors are preferred to the 
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parents, if the problem is one of discover- 
ing the most promising kinds of school 
activities and work [2]. Ito of Yamagata 
University, studying the determinants of 
vocational choice, found that in a given 
group choice is made by the family in 23.8 
per cent of the cases, while pupil choices 
are made in 26.2 per cent of the cases [/]. 
Matsukuma of Kumamoto University re- 
ported the superior adjustment of employ- 
ees who answered that their present jobs 
had been chosen by themselves [4]. Tanaka 
of Chiba Department of Education and 
Seino of Okisato Junior High School were 
mainly agreed in the conclusion that most 
of the junior high pupils counsel with their 
parents about the choice of career [7, 8]. 

Among the studies above, those of Jen- 
son, Tanaka, and Seino may be especially 
interesting if you compare them with the 
results of my study which is described 
below. 

The questionnaire, as the means to carry 
out the purpose of my study, was applied 
to 980 university students and 1,475 senior 
high pupils: 2,455 adolescents in all. The 
students, including those of Kobe Uni- 
versity and Nara Teachers College, were 
requested to answer the question: “With 
whom did you counsel about the choice of 
university, college, or department to which 
you belong when you finished the senior 
high school?” The answers were collected 
through 1952-1955. 

The pupils are those of three senior high 
schools in Hyogo Prefecture: two of the 
schools offer general and commercial 
courses; the third is a technical high school. 
The pupils were asked to answer the two 
questions: “Did you counsel with anyone 
about your school career when you were 
in the junior high school?” “If you an- 


swer ‘Yes,’ check the proper one in the 
following items—teacher, father, mother, 
brother, sister, . . . friend, senior, etc.” The 
survey was executed in 1954. 

The numbers of the students and the 
pupils who counseled with someone and 
who did not counsel with anyone are shown 
in TaBLe | and Taste 3, and the number of 
each item regarding the kinds of counselors 
are shown in Taste 2 and Taste 4. The 
percentages computed are also shown in 
each table. The numerical results obtained 
from all reporters are given in TaBLes 5 
and 6. 


Conclusions 


1. Generally speaking, most of the ado- 
lescents counsel with someone in their 
choice of school career. But there are con- 
siderable differences in the percentage be- 
tween the senior high and junior high level; 
the number of those who counsel w.th 
someone decreases considerably as they pro- 
ceed to the higher school. The data indi- 
cate that youngsters gradually decide and 
choose their careers by themselves, and the 
phenomena correspond to their principles 
of development of autonomous attitude, as 
mentioned in adolescent psychology. 


TABLE 1 
Students—Counseled or Did Not Counsel 


——Total 

Answer %o 
34.4 
65.6 
100.0 


“Did not counsel” 
“Counseled” 


TABLE 2 


Students—Kinds of Counselors 
(These data represent multiple counseling 
contacts) 


Kind of Counselor 


Teacher 
Family 
Relative 
Friend 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER 


2. If we classify the counselors with whom 
the pupils counsel into four groups, viz., 
teacher, family, relative, and friend, family 
has the largest percentage and teacher 
comes next. Since the difference between 
them is so large, we must recognize that 
the role of the family as the counselor is 
considerably great at present; on the con- 
trary that of the teacher is rather small. 
But the results above are not desirable, be- 
cause the family has, in general, only old- 
fashioned ideas about the aim of sending 
their children to the higher schools and has 
very poor knowledge regarding the courses 
or the departments of schools and colleges. 
Educational guidance in school must be 
promoted as superior to the family. 


TABLE 3 
Students—Counseled or Did Not Counsel 


Answer 


“Did not counsel” 
“Counseled” 


TOTAL 


TABLE 4 


Pupils—Kinds of Counselors 
(These data represent multiple counseling 
contacts) 


——Tetal—. 
Kind of Counselor N 


754 
1,760 
107 
238 


2,859 


Teacher 
Family 
Relative 
Friend 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER 


3. The difference in percentage in the 
kinds of counselors is quite large between 
the senior high and junior high level; the 
advice of the teacher becomes stronger at 
the time of entering the college, compared 
with the time of entering the senior high 
school. It is because the information neces- 
sary for the choice of college career is be- 
yond the knowledge of the family, and be- 
cause the pupils are compelled to ask the 
teachers’ advice. 
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N % 
1,280 86.8 
1,475 100.0 
— 61.6 
3.7 
8.3 
N %e 
377 37.5 
458 45.6 
' 23 2.3 
147 14.6 
1,005 100.0 
46 


TABLE 5 
Students and Pupils—Counseled or Did Not 
Counsel 


Answer N % 


532 21.6 
1,923 78.4 


2,455 100.0 


“Did not counsel” 
“Counseled” 


TABLE 6 


Students and Pupils—Kinds of Counselors 
(These data represent multiple counseling 
contacts) 


Kind of Counselor 


Teacher 
Family 
Relative 
Friend 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER 


4. As for the conclusions of the preceding 
studies, in the studies of Tanaka and Seino 


much ‘smaller than the parents’, whereas in 
the case of Jenson, the former surpasses 
the latter. The results of my investigation 
stand just in the middle of those two re- 
ported before. Which is right?—we will 
wait for the succeeding reports in our field. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON NEW JERSEY GUIDANCE 


Spotlight on New Jersey Guidance—Yearbook No. 1 is the first yearbook 
of the New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association, as well as the first 
book of its kind in the field of guidance. The recently released yearbook 
reports the growth, progress, and development of guidance in New Jersey, 
depicting principles, practices, and trends in various facets of the guidance 
movement. 

What is reflected in this yearbook is typical of guidance in other states 
and in the nation as it presents the natural development of programs and 
projects over the past 30 years. Some basic concepts that serve as a com- 
mon denominator for all good guidance programs in all kinds of communi- 
ties are presented by national authorities, such as Robert Hoppock, 
Donald Super, and Frank Sievers. 

The yearbook may be obtained from Carrie R. Losi, President of the 
New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association, Board of Education, 31 
Green Street, Newark, New Jersey, at $2.00 per copy. 


] 
N % 
1,324 30.3 
2,441 55.9 7 
130 3.0 
473 10.9 
4,368 
9 
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In-Service Training 


BARBARA KIRK, Editor 


A Three-Level In-Service Training Program 
For Advisers 


EUGENE L. SHEPARD 


HE RESPONSIBILITY for counseling stu- 

dents at Stephens is shared by every 
faculty member and is recognized by the 
administration as an integral part of each 
teacher’s program. It is obvious that if 
such an organizational plan is to be success- 
ful an extensive and continuous in-service 
training is necessary. The program of 
training and study is organized on three 
levels. The entire faculty is divided into 
ten study groups which meet periodically 
throughout the year. Each group is headed 
by an experienced chairman who is selected 
on the basis of demonstrated interest and 
ability in counseling and group leadership. 

The First Year Program: All new mem- 
bers of the faculty are assigned to “first 
year” groups consisting of approximately 
15 members with an experienced adviser as 
chairman. The group meets for three two- 
hour periods during the Fall Conference 
week, and once a month throughout the 
year. The major emphasis in this program 
is on the practical aspects of advising such 
as registration procedures, the location of 
sources of information, and orientation to 
the philosophy of the college. The outline 
of the program follows: 


The First Three Meetings 


I. Introduction of group members. 
Il. The philosophy of the college. 
III. Organization of the Stephens Advising Program. 
1. The training program. 
2. Assignment of advisees to advisers. 
8. Entertainment of advisees by advisers. 
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. An overview of an adviser’s responsibilities. 

. Written materials and other sources of aid 
available to advisers. 

. The adviser’s immediate responsibility—the 
Registration Conference. 

Fourth Meeting 

. Comments from group members concerning 
their first advising conference. 

. Suggestions for the follow-up conference (to be 
held two weeks after the beginning of clas: 
work). 

1, Adjustment to roommate and group living 
situation. 

2. Adjustment of advisee to class schedule. 

3. Review of out-of-class activities. 

4. Budgeting of time. 

. Discussion of and preparation for writing the 
report to parents “Selection of Courses and 
Initial Progress.” 


Fifth Meeting 


(Held in the quarters of the Counseling Service) 
I. Referral and Resources. 
1. The Counseling Service.’ 
2. Interpreting and use of the Test Data Pro- 
file Summaries. 
IL. Use of the Individual Progress Reports. 


1The chief functions of the Counseling Service 
are to supply general counseling and testing services 
to students, to consult with and assist faculty mem- 
bers who are working with students, and to con- 
tribute to the in-service training of faculty for 
their particular mnel functions. The staff 
consists of a director, four full-time professionally 
trained counselors, plus a psychometrist, two test 
technicians, and clerical staff. The professional 
counselors work in close cooperation with faculty 
advisers and residence counselors and serve to sup- 
plement, complement, and extend the work of 
these people. 
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Sixth Meeting 
. The mid-term Advising Conference. 
. Discussing grades with advisees. 
. Suggestions for writing the mid-term progress 
letter to parents. 
. Discussion of the Case Conference Technique 
as a useful resource for advisers. 


Seventh Meeting 


. The Pre-Registration Conference (held in 
December). 
1. Reviewing registration procedures and errors 
most frequently made. 
2. Checking prerequisite requirements for stu- 
dents entering new courses. 
3. Pre-checking advisee’s program in light of 
graduation requirements and transfer plans. 
4. Checking advisee’s load in light of perform- 
ance to date. 
. Leadership opportunities for students. 


Eighth Meeting 
I. Correspondence initiated by parents. 
. Evaluation of first year adviser’s letters to 


parents. 
. Review of the advisee’s long-range goals. 


Ninth Meeting 

I. The Pre-Registration Conference (held in May). 

. The writing of the Annual Reports on each 
advisee. 

. The role of the adviser in recommending to 
the Dean of Students that a student should or 
should not be encouraged to return for a second 
year. 


Tenth Meeting 
I. Evaluation of the First Year Program and sug- 


gestions for its improvement. 
Il. Preview of the Second Year Program. 


The Second Year Program: The second 
level of training is designed for those fac- 
ulty members who have had one year of 
experience on the faculty, and who, there- 
fore, have been members of a first year 
training group. Monthly meetings of the 
groups are held. The agenda planned is 
of a more advanced nature involving a 
presentation and discussion of counseling 
theory, techniques of dealing with student 
adjustment problems, and a consideration 
of student personnel procedures. 

The Third Year Program: The third 
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level of training, called the Continuation 
Program, is for all staff members in their 
third and succeeding years at Stephens. 
During the faculty Fall Conference six 
hours of group discussion on advising prob- 
lems are scheduled, followed each semester 
by one group meeting at which attendance 
is expected. In addition, four seminars 
are presented for all advisers followed by 
a “coffee” for those who wish to continue 
the discussions. The current seminar series 


includes: 


(1) “Advisees Advise Advisers.” 

This program was designed to give advisers a pic- 
ture of themselves and their practices as seen by 
students. Previously, tape recordings were made of 
three articulate groups of advisees anonymously 
discussing their advisers pro and con, and evalu- 
ating the advising program as a whole. The sig- 
nificant passages from these three tapes were then 
recorded on one tape for use at this seminar. 

(2) “The Adviser and Ethical Values and Judg- 
ments.” 

An examination of the adviser’s responsibility for 
dealing with ethical and moral issues was under- 
taken in this program. Six members of the faculty. 
including the Dean of Students, the chairman of 
the Psychology Department, a teacher of French, 
Religion, Economics, and the chairman of Resi- 
dence Counselors, served as discussants. 

(3) “College Culture in Columbia.” 

In this program such topics as the following were 
dealt with: (a) changes in student social behavior 
patterns; (b) attitudes toward intellectualism, re- 
ligion, honesty, sex; (c) pressures on Stephens women 
from Missouri University men and vice versa; (d) 
status-rating systems; and (e) acceptance-rejection 
patterns. 

(4) “Advising: A Dual Role?” 

The purpose of this seminar was to point up the 
disparate atmospheres created in the student's mind 
by the structuring of the advising conference. 
Ideally, the “advising” function at Stephens should 
encompass both advising and counseling; thus both 
adviser and advisee should be aware of this duality 
of function and realize neither is inconsistent with 
the other. By means of extended role playing one 
person demonstrated the role of the adviser as aca- 
demic consultant, a second faculty member demon- 
strated the counseling role, and a third the com- 
bined adviser-counselor concept. The members 0! 
the audience were asked to react to these presenta- 
tions as though they were students experiencing 
these three approaches in advising, and to express 
their feelings as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of each method or role represented. 


The responsibility for planning and 
supervising the adviser training program is 
assigned to the director of Counseling Serv- 
ices, who is assisted by a selected group of 
ten faculty members. This group, known 
as the Board of Advising Chairmen, meets 
monthly to make plans for the various 
training groups, and to discuss and evalu- 
ate current problems in student counseling. 
Each summer the Advising Chairmen con- 
vene for a two-week workshop to review 
developments in the advising program and 
to make plans for its improvement. The 
members of the workshop seek to evaluate 
the strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 


gram, re-examine objectives, clarify the 
functions of the adviser, review current 
trends in counseling theory, and develop 
materials? and other means for improving 
the program for the coming year. 

The total program has been planned on 
the assumption that counseling at Stephens 
should never become static, and that all 
advisers need and want to have the oppor- 
tunity to improve their counseling skills 
and their ability to work more effectively 
with students. 
~ ® The Manual for Advisers is revised or rewritten 


in the summer workshop. A copy of this 85-page 
manual may be secured on request. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES FORUM 


A Job Opportunities Forum for Mature Women, the first such forum 
originated by an adult school, was held recently in Buffalo, New York, 
under the sponsorship of 40 groups, including local business, women’s 
organizations, churches, civic and professional groups. Designed for the 
benefit of employers in need of workers, and for older women wishing to 
enter or re-enter the labor market, the forum was presented as a public 
service by Amherst Adult School, and featured an address by Dr. Thomas 
R. Sonne, Chief of Counseling Services for the Veterans Administration 
of Buffalo, on “Evaluating Your Assets.” 

Following a panel discussion dealing with occupational categories where 
shortages exist, women present visited interview stations set up by local 
employers, including the New York State Employment Service and the 
counseling station maintained by the Adult School. Besides giving an 
overall picture of job opportunities, the forum emphasized the need for 
and value of expert counseling as a means of satisfactory job placement. 
It was cited as especially beneficial to those older women who want to 
work yet cannot identify their own drives, interests, and aptitudes, as well 
as those who have been out of the labor market and would profit from 
training or retraining in the use of office equipment. 


The 1957 Edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook 


HAROLD GOLDSTEIN 


A THIRD EDITION of the Occupational 

Outlook Handbook will be issued in 
September. It is bigger; about 500 occu- 
pations are covered, and such important 
fields as the physical and biological sciences, 
atomic energy, electronics, banking, and 
social sciences have been added. 

Preparing the third edition took nearly 
two years of work, in the course of which 
the research staff interviewed thousands of 
employers, officials of unions, professional 
societies, trade associations, licensing 
boards, educational institutions, etc. 

Among the major findings that emerge 
from the Handbook are these: 

1. “White-collar” occupations have been 
growing faster than manual occupations, 
but most jobs are still in the latter fields. 
The Handbook describes occupations in 
both white-collar and manual fields that 
offer good employment opportunities. 

2. Educational requirements for employ- 
ment in many occupations are rising. This, 
together with the more rapid growth of 
professional, clerical, and other occupations 
requiring education, makes it necessary for 
a large proportion of young people to com- 
plete high school or college. High school 
graduation is being required to a greater ex- 
tent for admission to apprenticeship for 
skilled trades. The jobs open to non- 
graduates, though still many, are not in- 
creasing as rapidly as the labor force. 

3. Earnings differentials among occupa- 
tions have been narrowing for many years. 
The differences still exist, however, and, in 
general, it still pays to acquire a higher 
skill. 

4. Engineering, scientific, and technical 
fields, teaching, clerical occupations, me- 
chanics and repaizimen, and the building 
trades are major fields that are growing 
rapidly. Within even these fields are some 
occupations that are growing more slowly. 

To make the Handbook and related oc- 


~ Haroww Govpstem is with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. Department of Labor. 
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cupational outlook materials convenient 
to use and easy to purchase and keep up to 
date, a new publications program was de- 
veloped. 

1. The Occupational Outlook Handbook 
will now be issued every two years. Each 
edition will incorporate the results of all 
the research that has been conducted up to 
the date of its issuance. 

2. Each chapter or section of the Hand- 
book will be available separately as a re- 
print for those who prefer to keep their 
occupational materials in vertical files or 
looseleaf notebooks. It will also make it 
possible for someone interested in only a 
single occupation or industry to purchase 
the chapter on that field at much less cost 
than that of the whole Handbook, or for 
schools to purchase a supply of the sections 
on occupations or industries most important 
in their communities. 

3. A new periodical, The Occupational 
Outlook, is being published. It summarizes 
the results of new studies and reports the 
latest developments affecting occupations 
and industries covered in the Handbook. 
It also contains general articles on trends in 
employment, education, and training, and 
other subjects affecting the occupational 
outlook. Each issue of The Occupational 
Outlook contains a cumulative index to all 
of the issues published since the most re- 
cent edition of the Handbook. All of the 
new material will then be incorporated in 
the following edition of the Handbook. 

All of these publications are issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in coopera- 
tion with other bureaus in the Department 
of Labor and the Veterans Administration. 
Prices of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book and reprints of its chapters are to be 
announced. The Occupational Outlook 
is published four times during the school 
year; annual subscriptions are $1.00 ($1.25 
in Canada). The publications and subscrip- 
tions can be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Letters 


from our readers 
Junior High Counseling Expanded 


To the Editor: 

In Salina, Kan., we are expanding our Guidance 
and Counseling Program. Our most recent service 
is that of group guidance in our Junior High School. 

First of all, our ninth grade homeroom teachers 
are working with their students throughout each 
freshman year to determine the courses of study 
which will most nearly fit their future needs, de- 
mands, and desires for a continuing school program. 

Secondly, prospective senior high enrollees are 
given an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the senior high program through visitations to the 
senior high school, where they learn about the 
building, policies, faculty, equipment, and other 
facilities. 

Then, we conduct a “pre-enrollment program” 
with counselors assigned to supervise the selection 
of future programs according to the findings un- 
covered through their visitation program. The 
guidance handbook from the senior high school is 
used to help the students with their plans and 
choices. 

Also, the mothers of ninth grade students are 
invited in groups of 20 to meet with counselors to 
discuss senior high school enrollment problems. 

C. A. Brooks 

Principal 

Lincoln Junior High School 
Salina, Kan. 


Students Gain Insight into Occupations 


To the Editor: 

I thought your readers might be interested in 
one person’s experience with the Occupation’s 
course: 

The two things that I found most useful were 
talks by recent graduates and field trips. The grad- 
uate talks were well appreciated by seniors and they 
picked up attitudes and insight that they cannot get 
any other way (such as appreciating the value of 
different high school courses; how much income 
tax is going to take; and a lot of practical prob- 
lems). You can see that this builds good relations 
with other teachers also. Most graduates do not 
mind talking either if they see that all that is wanted 
is a picture of what life is like after school. I think 
field trips to industries could be supplemented by 
Occupational films also. 
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I have found questionnaires to the students after 
the close of the course (they might have some value 
for ideas in the middle of the course also) to be the 
most practical way to improve the unit as time 
goes on. I find that you have to include several 
very specific questions, such as “what things should 
have had more time?,” and unstructured questtons 
that will allow any answer. 

I found giving the Kuder and the Strong and 
any information that I could give from their files 
in groups without violating any confidence quite 
valuable. This was part of the self-evaluation sec- 
tion of the unit. Passing out this information 
seemed to encourage many of the students to come 
in to find out what other information their records 
had. In the self-evaluation part we discussed hob- 
bies, grades, aptitudes, and work experience. 

I think college costs and scholarships would be 
valuable for some of the students and entry and 
related occupations valuable for others. 

I got most of my ideas for the unit from Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Guidance for Teachers by 
Dunsmoor and Miller, published by the Interna- 
tional Textbook Company. 

There is a list of questions for a college confer- 
ence on pages 77 and 78 of Group Guidance Prin- 
ciples Techniques and Evaluation by Hoppock, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. 

Orris H. HARALDSON 
Guidance Director 
Aurora High School 
Aurora, Minn. 


Safeguards for Group Guidance 
Sessions 


To the Editor: 

Current interest in group therapy has led to cer- 
tain practices that are not only unethical, but are 
harmful to clients and dangerous for the counselor 
who engages in them. I refer to reports I have re- 
ceived concerning teachers and counselors who 
have converted group guidance sessions into therapy 
groups. In such groups, the participants are ex- 
pected to analyze their home environments, their 
feelings, and their dreams. 

When this happens, those who do not participate 
are accused, directly and more often by implication, 
of harboring pathological impulses. The students 
are thus under pressure to reveal their private lives. 
Since they did not know that this sort of thing was 
going to take place, their right of privacy has been 
invaded by entrapment. Counselors may well be 
held liable at law for such malpractice. 

Then too, those who enjoy revealing private 
matters may divulge information that their parents 
may not like to have made public. In most com- 
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munities, sensational tidbits have ready circulation. 
When dealing with minors, the counselor would 
probably be held responsible for invasion of the 
parents’ privacy, should smudgy portions of their 
lives gain publication through such a “group 
therapy” session. 

There are legitimate group activities that are 
useful. If group therapy or multiple counseling is 
engaged in at all, it should be done under the most 
rigorous safeguards. The necessary safeguards can 
scarcely be maintained in a public school situation. 

S. MARZOLF 

Director, Psychological Counseling Service 
Illinois State Normal University 

Normal, Ill. 


Professors 


Industry Invites Visiti 
To the Editor: 

Feeling that education and industry have much 
to give each other, an annual Educators’ Confer- 
ence on Employee Relations was instituted in our 
company in June, 1947, and has been repeated each 
June since that time. 

Twelve educators are invited to participate in 
each conference. Their interests range from em- 
ployee and labor relations, through history, busi- 
ness, psychology, philosophy, sociology, anthro- 
pology, law, medicine, and religion. Each year’s 
conference requires two weeks. The professors 
assemble in New York City and spend three days 
hearing about the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) and its employee relations philosophy and 
goals. A one-day trip is made to the Esso Research 
Center and the Bayway Refinery in nearby New 
Jersey. 

From New York City, each professor travels to 
his special oil industry assignment. This may be 
in the oil fields, at a refinery or along a pipeline; 
visiting river oil barge operations, secing marketing 
people at work, observing activities at Esso’s re- 
search laboratories, or spending his time with us at 
a headquarters’ office. Every effort is made to 
schedule each visiting professor to an area related 
to his field of professional interest. 

While on his field visit, each professor sees and 
talks with everybody and anybody about anything 
which attracts his interest. He is given full access 
to company people. 

After their visits to field operations, the twelve 
professors return to New York City and spend two 
days together, with no member of Jersey or affiliate 
management being present. 

There they reveiew their “findings” and decide 
both the content and form for their participation 
in the final day's proceedings. 

Management representatives from Jersey and its 
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affiliates participate in this final day's session with 
the educators. The professors report their recom- 
mendations, suggestions, and criticisms. If any 
policies or practices are questioned, members of 
management have an opportunity to explain the 
company’s position. 

Each year these guest professors have made valu- 
able contributions to the thinking of Jersey and 
affiliate managements. The company gains from 
the professional competence, fresh objectivity, and 
ability to communicate of the professors. The pro- 
fessors gain an opportunity to see significant parts 
of an important basic U. S. industry. 

Almost without exception, the professors, over 
the whole series of Jersey's Educators’ Conferences, 
have said they gained useful information for teach- 
ing. 

Other industrial enterprises hold business-educa- 
tion meetings and conferences of various sorts. This 
is also true within the Jersey family. For example, 
Bayway Refinery had a program one year for 
teachers from nearby high schools. Jersey's Public 
Relations Department holds an annual three-day 
Jersey Round Table in which some 20 educators 
participate with company people in discussing cur- 
rent national and international problems. 

Jersey decided at the outset not to offer any sort 
of fee or honorarium to our participating educators. 
Naturally the company takes care of travel, living. 
and entertainment expenses to and from the educa- 
tor’s home and during the period of the conference. 
Jersey also decided in the beginning, and has held 
to the policy, of not publicizing the participation 
of individuals in the conferences. 

Verbatim minutes of the final day's proceedings 
are made. Copies are submitted to each participant 
so that he may correct or delete, or amend remarks 
attributed to him. This approved conference re- 
port is then mimeographed and distributed to the 
educators and to the managements of Jersey and 
participating affiliates for their use. 

Rosrrt L. B. Roesste 

Employee Relations Department 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Correction: In a Letter to the Editor car- 
ried in the April issue and entitled A Post- 
script to “Tests and ‘Tests,’” by Harold L. 
Henderson, Psychology Department, Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, N. Y., a reference was 
omitted. Following the fourth reference it 
should have read: 5. Bennett, George K., & 
Gelink, Marjory. Short employment tests. 
New York: The Psychological Corporation, 
1951. 


Publications Available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $7.00 a year 
a magazine of the Association, published monthly, September through 
ay 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 


THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 1.50 a year 
Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 


PERSONNEL-O-GRAM 1.00 a year 
— three times a year by the American College Personnel Associa- 
on 
THE PLACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN 2.00 a year 


A publication of the Placement Committee, listing current jobs in the field 
of guidance and personnel and resumes of APGA members who are avail- 


able for positions 

DIRECTORY OF COUNSELING AGENCIES 1.00 
Approved list of agencies published by the Committee on Professional 
Standards of APGA, biennial 


HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* 


HOW TO CREATE A CAREER* 
Handbooks for students, teachers, and nts, prepared by the Public In- 
formation and Professional Relations Committee of NVGA 

NVGA BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT 


OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE 
Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by Guidance 
Information Review Service of NVGA 


COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
A Manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPARATION* 1.00 
Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the 
National Rehabilitation Association 
JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS .20 
Interim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 
A DESCRIPTIVE MESSAGE free 
Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
its Divisions 
STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD 1.00 
A report on conferences with university and government officials, by 
Wesley P. Lloyd 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING 15 
by George D. Changaris 
THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE* 1.00 
Articles by test authors with introductory and summary articles by Donald 
E. Super. Available October 15, 1957; orders accepted now 


*Quantity prices available 
Order from” National Headquarters 
American Personnel and Guidance 'Association 


1534 *O” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


ScHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS, 
by Lloyd Cook and Elaine Cook. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1957. 292 pp. 


bb Is A TEXT designed for use in human 
relations education. It can be used for 
courses or workshops in human relations’ 
problem solving, in the areas of school- 
community relations, social education, and 
school administration. The authors recog- 
nize the need to solve problems in human 
relations if schools are “to work with homes, 
government, civic agencies, and area insti- 
tutions in defining and implementing good 
educational policies and practices for the 
community.” 

The text has been divided into three 
parts. The first part defines human rela- 
tions education, discusses problem solving 
methods, and suggests objectives for a course 
in human relations. An introductory chap- 
ter relates the problem to schools and dis- 
cusses the range of problems, the nature 
of human relations, and the need for hu- 
man relations education. Another chapter 
discusses approaches to problem solving 
through the use of case materials, discus- 
sions, and research. The concluding so 
ter in Part One develops a framework with- 
in which to formulate special course ob- 
jectives designed to meet the needs of the 
earning group. 

Part Two consists of nine chapters con- 
cerned with “first teaching, room order, 
individual differences, intergroup relations, 
mass media, non-class activities, school-home 
relations, area study and activities, and 
school head and staff relations.” Emphasis 
is upon the solution of “real problems of 
real people” through the use of case study 
materials. Attention is given to methods 
of problem solving involving discussion, re- 
search, and appropriate action. 

Part Three deals with the teacher-leader 
role in “change action.” One chapter con- 
siders teaching as a group management 
function, another is concerned with demo- 
cratic school administration, and a final 
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chapter is devoted to leadership roles in 
“community change.” This section of the 
book presents some pertinent and penetrat- 
ing thinking in areas which, to the detri- 
ment of a school program, are sometimes 
neglected. 

This is a timely book, and it is to be 
hoped that its appearance is evidence of 
a trend toward human relations education 
in both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams of teacher preparation. This book 
should be required reading for every 
teacher and administrator. School coun- 
selors will find it helpful in the major prob- 
lem of counselor-staff relations, and in the 
areas of counseling and group guidance 
activities.—-ANNA R. MEEKs, of 
Guidance, Baltimore County Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 


<> 


THe PsycHoLoGy oF ADOLESCENCE, by 
Arthur T. Jersild. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. xii + 438 


pp- $5.00. 


Te: BOOK is a serious effort to write a 


modern adolescent psychology. It han- 
dies the usual material on = ale and 
mental growth in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. Enough data are presented to 
document the facts of development, but 
the meaning of these facts is also given at- 
tention. 

Much of the remaining material is de- 
voted to what might be called a social psy- 
chology of the adolescent with a great deal 
of space devoted to emotional development 
(four chapters) and to social relationships 
(three ss Such an approach co- 
incides with this reviewer's biases, but the 
treatment is not completely satisfactory. 
Emotional development is handled by sepa- 
rate treatment of several emotions: love, 
affection, joy, fear, hostility, and some 
others. The result is an impression that 
these names refer to really separable psycho- 
logical entities that are never reassembled 
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in a way to portray their interrelationships 
and the part they represent in the fabric of 
personality. 

The same kind of problem develops with 
social relationships where the organization 
of the material results in separate attention 
to - heterosexual development, parents, 
and others. Again this separatist treat- 
ment produces a  —_—, description that 
loses the individual. 

The author has, in all justice, attempted 
the kind of integration, the absence of 
which has just been indicated. An early 
chapter on the self and a later chapter on 
personality development as well as distrib- 
uted material on the criteria of emotional 
and social maturity are the devices. The 
result, though, is largely a seriatim listin 
of end product with no real discussion o 
the process. Lacking is a sense of the 
striving of the adolescent, his levels of as- 
pirations, his attempt really to envisage 
the meaning of his social and cultural en- 
vironment. 

There are chapters on the school 
and vocational development (the latter by 
Phoebe Overstreet) and a somewhat ap- 
pended and philosophically oriented chap- 
ter on religion in the adolescent's life as 
well as an interesting chapter on fantasies, 
daydreams, and dreams. 

Despite these criticisms the book has real 
value. It is a teachable, literately written, 
and readable treatise on a difficult subject. 
The documentation is appropriate, essen- 
tially current, and used to make a point 
rather than merely to present data. There 
is much material of value, and the highly 
motivated student will find plenty of grist 
for his own integrative nil-leee M. 
Bossitt, Chief Psychologist, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 


<> 


Your AbOLESCENT AT HOME AND IN 
ScnHoo., by Lawrence K. Frank and Mary 
Frank. New York: The Viking Press, 
1956. 336 pp. $3.95. 


$= THIS BOOK is addressed to nts, 
we wonder whether most could find it 
helpful since it seems to be phrased in an 
academic style, as are most texts given to 
explaining adolescents. The answer may 
lie in the probability that those parents 
concerned about their children to the de- 


gree that they are eager to study about them 
in a book likely are the more literate seg- 
ment of our population anyhow; thus they 
would be able to find the help they seek in 
this volume. We answer our question then 
by proposing that most parents, regretfully, 
are not sufficiently motivated to study about 
their children in this fashion, thus a more 
literate book in this area is fully appropri- 
ate, 

We need not consider it a handicap, then, 
that this book seems to be pitched at a 
level calling for at least average intelligence 
and reading ability. Academic the style 
may be, but this is only a partial, and posi- 
tive, description; it is a warm, supportive, 
comprehensive volume, and, as claimed in 
the fly-leaf, nontechnical. It seems admir- 
ably suited for the reading clientele who 
likely would read it. 

The authors claim no theoretical per- 
spective for this volume, and in reading it 
no single theoretical position about per- 
sonality development is discerned. It de- 
scribes the adolescent as he typically be- 
haves, while minimizing the antecedents 
of that behavior. It describes the develop- 
mental nature of the adolescent's life— 
what he is striving to become and how, 
without an underlay of complex theoreti- 
cal subtleties. This likely is good; this is 
probably why the parent who will be in- 
terested enough to read anything about his 
adolescent children will find here the help 
he seeks. 

Without using the term, there is a strong 
rooting in the mental health literature, and 
this is partly why this volume has warmth, 
for psychic warmth and flexibility are com- 
panions and the approaches the Franks sug- 
gest to the reader call for flexibility, and 
indeed compassion for the troubled adoles- 
cent. Chapter five speaks of the adolescent's 
“Life Tasks,” and these we will recognize as 
those problems often called “Developmental 
Tasks.” This chapter likely serves as the 
core of this book, so far as parents are con- 
cerned, for it is the one which accounts 
for the adolescent’s behavior by describing 
what he must do in these critical years, 
and what he is striving so hard, and often 
so clumsily, to do. 

For this reader, the chapter calling for 
most praise is the sixth: “The Family Cir- 
cuit.” In these 40 pages is some of the 
most cogent writing about the influence of 
the family on developing youth that this 
reviewer read. It is the text’s apogee. 
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Without Snewring any research as to what 

arents consider adequate organization of 
see of this kind, one must be cautious 
before decrying the discursive, read-from- 
cover-to-cover atmosphere of this (and simi- 
lar) texts. Would a handbook approach 
be more helpful—or at least a partial hand- 
book approach? Topics in the index are 
too scattered to let that serve for the topi- 
cal approach of the handbook. One is 
given cause to wonder about the value of 
the chapter on “The Enlarging High School 
Program”; its presence is somewhat of a 
puzzle. The following chapter offers an 
adequate explanation of the guidance func- 
tions of schools, incidentally. 

Have no hesitation to recommend this 
volume to the more literate parents of 
adolescents who want a relaxing, compre- 
hensive understanding of this 
of human development.—RicHARD 
Byrne, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Maryland. 
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Tecuniques oF ArrirupE SCALE Con- 
strUCTION, by Allen L. Edwards. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
xv + 256 pp. 


yf LAST THREE decades particularly have 


witnessed a sharply accelerating curve 
of interest in research on attitudes and 
there are for this reviewer no visible signs 
of a flattening of this curve. The effective 
functions are if anything more than ever 
the focus of attention of both professed 
theorists as well as of empiricists. 

In viis little volume the author has pro- 
vided a useful introduction to the currently 
known technical aspects of attitude scale 
construction, and he has done it with his 
usual lucidity as exemplified in his pre- 
viously published books on statistics and 
experimental design. His knack of clear 
and simple presentation without sacrifice 
of rigorous treatment is to be commended 
to all writers of textbooks. 

The book is divided into nine chapters: 
“Introduction,” “The Method of Paired 
Comparisons,” “Significance Tests for 
Paired Comparison,” “Judgments,” “The 
Method of Equal-Appearing Intervals,” 
“The Method of Successive Intervals,” “The 
Method of Summated Ratings,” “Scalogram 
Analysis,” “The Scale Discrimination Tech- 
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nique,” and “The Improvement of Cumula- 
tive Scales.” An Appendix includes three 
tables: normal deviates z corresponding 
to proportions of p of a dichotomized unit 
normal distribution, angular transforma- 
tion of percentages to degrees, and X?. 
Bringing together under one set of covers 
this material heretofore available only in 
scattered literature is a distinct service to 
a constantly increasing audience with a 
technical and professional interest in prob- 
lems of attitude scaling. 

The book is not, and does not purport 
to be, an exhaustive treatise of thaladl- 
cal scaling methods. Advanced students 
may wish that the author had included the 
substance of the seminal unfolding tech- 
nique developed by Coombs, the latent 
structure conceptualization of Lazarsfeld, 
the developments in multidimensional 
scaling. The author states, however, quite 
correctly, that the recency of these models 
has precluded their application to attitude 
scaling to any great extent. Perhaps a 
somewhat more accurately descriptive title 
for the book might thus have been An In- 
troduction to Techniques of Attitude Scale 
Construction. By avoiding the more recent 
and complex model, the author has pro- 
vided a test suitable for upper division 
undergraduates as well as for graduate stu- 
dents, since the mathematics involved is in 
general elementary algebra only. 

The author envisages the use of the book 
both as a text and a laboratory manual— 
the latter by means of the problems and 
questions at the end of each chapter. This 
is psychologically sound, apucdity in view 
of the appositeness of the end-of-chapter 
exercises. The book will be a welcome ad- 
dition to a rapidly growing scientific litera- 
ture.—H. H. RemMers, Director, Division 
of Educational Reference, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 
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Seventy YEARS OF LiFE AND LABOR, AN 
AvuToBiocRaPHy, by Samuel Gompers. 
New York: Dutton and Company, 1957. 
334 pp. $5.00. (Originally published in 
two volumes in 1925. Revised and edited 
by Philip Taft and John A. Sessions. 
Foreword by George Meany, President of 
the AFL-CIO, with an introduction by 
the editors which serves as a summary of 
the book. The book is marred by typo- 
graphical errors.) 


i (1850-1924) lived in a stormy 
time. Poverty was the norm, with 
panic years periodically breaking the thin 
thread which then passed for job security. 
A kind of aristocracy was developing in the 
form of a new class of enterpreneurs, but 
it was an aristocracy without sense of re- 
sponsibility or noblesse oblige. And gov- 
ernment had not yet accepted even the 
responsibility for knowing the facts about 
the way people lived, much less for doing 
anything about it. 

The voices demanding reform were 
many. Common to many of the reform 
movements was the conviction that the 
workers had to be organized. But even 
among those who demanded worker or- 
ganization there were deep and embittered 
differences over the form, the means, and 
the purposes which were to characterize 
this organization. 

Sam Gompers was a cigar maker to whom 
the troubles and the debates were all part 
of life. He was a skilled worker with a 
better than average background as far as 
education and thoughtfulness were con- 
cerned. He became the leader who selected 
the pattern that labor organization was to 
take, and doggedly worked to accomplish 
that pattern. In this autobiography he 
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tells with wonderful unself-consciousness 
what he did and why—as he saw it. 

This was not a man swept along by a 
current of history. He fashioned his move- 
ment deliberately, choosing from the con- 
troversies that swirled around him those 
proposals and steps which fitted the ima 
of trade union organization he had 4 
veloped for himself. When Gompers came 
into the picture, the labor movement was 
a vague thing, struggling to achieve both 
organizational content and form, as well as 
membership and recognition. Of his own 
International Union, he says: 


Up to that time (1877) our Cigar Makers Union was 
an organization in name only. There was no uni- 
formity in dues or initiation fees. Strike benefits 
were paid if there chanced to be money. Strikes 
were inaugurated without authority or formality. 
Wages varied in the same town—in fact from shop 
to shop. There were no accepted methods and 
principles for trade unions. Our ideas were hazy. 
In truth, we had no trade union vocabulary (p. 117). 


When Gompers died, the AFL had 
achieved both form and substance. The 
unions that comprised it were strong in 
their own fields. The President of the 
Federation was a man consulted by Presi- 
dents of the United States and a participant 
in international conferences on labor issues. 
Of the approximately 45 million workers 
in the labor force, the AFL included in its 
membership nearly 3 million workers. 

The controversies in which Gompers be- 
came involved were not alone with people 
outside of the labor movement. Within 
the movement, there was the long battle 
with the groups who wanted more than the 
craft approach for which Gompers and his 
supporters stood. Gompers rejected both 
the form of organization these groups pro- 

sed as a means of organizing the mass of . 
unskilled workers, and the political pro- 
grams which these groups developed to 
augment what they could do through union 
action. He had his own ideas of what could 
and could not be accomplished through 

litical action and what kinds of groups 
»elonged in a trade union organization; 
and Gompers won. 

He saw himself as the democratic spokes- 
man for the majority. Yet in the final 
chapter of the book Gompers says: 


All my life has been a fight and it has often been 
my duty to say that which few wanted to hear. 
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Among the reform groups of the time, 
the Socialists played an important part. 
The book tells Gompers’ point of view in 
his controversy with Debs and the others 
who attempted to establish a place in the 
labor movement on a radical, political basis. 

However, the recurring debate over the 

organization of the unskilled workers— 
those who later found their place in the 
large CIO Unions outside of the AFL—re- 
ceives little treatment. The following para- 
graphs deal with Gompers’ position in this 
area: 
Organized labor has often been criticized for not 
jeopardizing its whole organization to rescue the 
unorganized or the “unskilled” workers as our 
critical friends diplomatically term them. That 
which labor's adverse critics define as “unskilled 
labor” is really unorganized labor. There are now 
a large number of workers who formerly were re- 
garded as unskilled but who have been organized. 
Standard of work, wages, and hours have been so 
far improved that these critics no longer refer to 
them as “unskilled.” 

As I look back over the years I have spent in the 
service of the labor movement and review the various 
groups of workers that have been designated as 
unorganizable because unskilled, lack of organiza- 
-tion stands out clearly as due wholly to lack of 
courage, lack of persistence, lack of vision. Every 


occupation calls for skill. There may be a difference 
in degree, but that is largely individual. The more 
knowledge a man has, the more efficient he becomes 
as a workman—whether his occupation be that of 
ditch digger or engineer. The so-called skilled 
trades had to go through the same struggle to se- 
cure organization as any other group. In truth, 
those of us who helped to build pioneer organiza- 
tions fought a fight of intensity and desperation 
litte dreamed of in this modern period when labor 
organizations have achieved standing and power 
(pp. 110-117), 


The passage of time and the point of 
view of the survivors are bound to have a 
muting effect on the controversies and dif- 
ferences which create the drama of the 
moment. This has happened in the prepa- 
ration of this book. (The tone of the 
introduction written by the editors has 
somewhat the same effect.) However, if the 
book does not in every instance completely 
ony the stage on which Gompers played 
lis part, it does go a long way toward pre- 
senting the man as he saw himself. Since 
it does this, the importance of the role 
Gompers played in American life earns the 
book an important place on the library 
shelf.—Samuet Jacons, Washington (D. C.) 
Representative, United Automobile Work- 
ers. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Military Guidance 


Military Guidance in Secondary Schools: 
Suggestions for Principals, Teachers and 
Counselors. Department of the Army, 
A.G.O., Military Personnel Procurement 
Division, Washington, D. C., 1956. Pp. 37. 
Free copies upon request. 

The Department of the Army has produced an 
excellent klet for use in military guidance. 
Prepared by Dr. Mitchell Dreese, this readable con- 
cise brochure is a needed supplement to the earlier 
published Your Life Plans and The Armed Forces. 
(he latter (which was reviewed last year in this 
column) is focused mainly upon a set of instruc- 
tional units for inclusion in the high school cur- 
riculum. In contrast, Military Guidance in Second- 
ary Schools is directed at offering many alternative 
ways of accomplishing similar objectives. As such, 
it serves as a resource manual and its contents re- 
flect the findings of a survey of military guidance 
practices currently in operation across the country. 
Illustrative programs include: assemblies, consulta- 
tion services, field visits, films, parent-school co- 
operation, and the like. Fifteen different ap- 
proaches are discussed. ‘The above material makes 
up about three-quarters of the booklet. The re- 
maining pages are devoted to survey information on 
Selective Service and its options, and to a selected 
bibliography of Military Department publications 
of resource value to the practicing counselor. 


Pre-College Guidance 


Guiding College Bound Youth. Report 
of the 2Ist annual conference on guidance 
and personnel work, 1956. Edited by 
Frank W. Miller, School of Education, 
Northwestern University. $1.50. 


This report consists of the five major addresses 
delivered at the conference. The papers have a 
common theme in their focus upon a variety of 
characteristics of the college student. Most of the 
studies represent reports of research investigations. 
The titles of the papers are: Psychological Tests 
and High School Rank as Predictors of College 
Success or Failure, Characteristics of Academically 
Successful and Unsuccessful Women, Major Adjust- 
ment Problems of Freshmen Women, Major Adjust- 
ment Problems of Freshmen Men, and Helping Stu- 
dents Achieve Mental Health. 

The first paper reports on findings of the Clark 
Analogies, Ohio Psychological, CEEB’s, and high 
school rank as predictors of coll grade point 
average. The second paper was based upon an 
integration of interviews, questionnaires, and uni- 
versity records. The third and fourth studies were 
largely based upon Mooney Problem Check List 


responses. 


THOMAS M. MAGOON 


Guidance Before College. Kent State 
University Bulletin, Kent, Ohio, 1956. Pp. 
7. Copies upon request from Dr. Dwight 
Arnold, Director of Guidance Testing, Kent 
State University. 

The transition from high school to college is a 
difficult period for many and particularly for those 
who, for various reasons, make ill-advised choices of 
curriculum or college. This small pamphlet was 
prepared to aid high school personnel in discussing 
the characteristics of higher education (particularly 
Kent State) with high school students who are 
prospective college entrants. The pamphlet covers 
a pe | of college achievement with high school 
grades and with Ohio State Psychological Test per- 
formance. The above material is presented in brief 
readable tabular form. The pamphlet also includes 
sections on university graduate agencies, lations, 
saat a testing and guidance, and the like. Such 
ocally develo; brochures should do much to 
promote better cooperation and understanding be- 
tween college and universities on the one hand and 
preparatory and secondary schools on the other, to 
say nothing of the guidance value to prospective 
university students. 


Occupational Information 
Employment Opportunities for Women, 
Mathematicians and Statisticians, Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 262, Department of 
Labor, 1956. Pp. 37. G.P.O. $.25 per 


copy. 
This bulletin is an up-to-date revision of an 
earlier publication on the same topic. It represents 
another publication focused upon a broad band of 
occupations for which mathematical and statistical 
training is the major prerequisite. Characteristics 
of females presently employed in these fields are 
based upon the findings from several surveys. The 
publication defines various occupational specialties, 
describes the characteristics of women currently 
employed therein, surveys the great and growing 
demand for personnel in these fields, and covers 
other relevant topics. An excellent resource for the 


practicing counselor. 


Job Horizons for the College Woman, 
Women’s Bureau Pamphlet 1, Department 
of Labor, 1956. Pp. 53. G.P.O. $.25 per 


copy. 

Although providing necessarily brief treatment of 
each occupation, this pamphlet combines a wealth 
of material on 20 broad occupational fields. As a 
first reference for occupational information during 
a student’s consideration of a variety of alternative 
occupational goals, such a publication should rate 
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very highly. Also included are chapters on Job- 
finding Techniques (presenting a quite detailed 
step-by-step description), Practical iderations 
(presenting material on graduate study, marriage 
and a career, etc.), and Woman on the Job (pre- 
senting a break-down of occupations employing 
women, — of work according to the women's 
educational level, and the like). References to more 
detailed occupational information on each of the 
various occupations are also included. 


Physical Therapy, a Career of Science 
and Service, a vocational guidance manual 
prepared by The American Physical Ther- 
apy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 20. Free to counselors, 
librarians and others for professional use. 


The American Physical Therapy Association, like 
many national professional organizations, has pre- 
pared a manual covering physical therapy as a 
career. The manual is accompanied by a list of 
gee training institutions, sources of scholar- 
ship assistance, and descriptions of available film 
and film strips about the profession. The manual 
itself covers Nature of Work, Distribution of 
Workers, Personal Requirements, Preparation for 
the Field (both educational and desirable related 
activities), Working Conditions, Disadvantages, 
Entry into the Field, Sources of Information, and 
References. The manual, in spite of its stated in- 
tent in the foreward, appears to be better suited for 
use by counselors than by the range of possible 


students who might consider the field. Data in- 
dicating the rapid growth of the profession are im- 
pressive and the commendable avoidance of glowing 
adjectival terms in describing the occupation is 
much to the American Physical Therapy Associa- 
tion’s credit. 

Between this manual and the Report of the 
Subcommittee on Paramedical Personnel in Re- 
habilitation and Care of the Chronically Iil (re- 
viewed previously in this column), the counselor 
has a broad picture of this phase of the world at 
work, 


Community Guidance 

1956 Vocational ©. apaign, Training and 
Guidance Committee of the Greater Miami 
Urban League, 1956. Pp. 9, plus Appen- 
dices. 

This document describes the Greater Miami 
Urban League's extensive program in providing, 
with the cooperation of the local schools, occupa- 
tional information and employment trends to young 
people and to parents. The contacts with parents 
were effected through the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion in the form of group conferences where a 
pared lecture, distribution of materials, and dis- 
cussions composed the core of the . The 
campaign report is a detailed illustration of com- 
munity group work in action. 

As a result of this program the local Urban 
League was awarded the National Urban League's 
Thalheimer Award for 1956. 
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How can you make YOUR interviewing 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERVIEWING 
Theory, Technique, and Cases 


By ROBERT L. KAHN and CHARLES F. CANNELL; 
both of the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 


Here Dr. Kahn and Dr. Cannell analyze thoroughly the psychological forces 
which are at work in the whole interview process—demonstrating clearly how 
you can control these influences in creating the kind of climate in which free 
communication thrives best. From this theoretical base the authors derive the 
specific techniques of interviewing which are essential to productive communi- 
cation—and show you how to apply these techniques most profitably. 


Actual interview transcriptions from a wide variety of fields have been in- 
cluded (and critically evaluated by the authors) to illustrate merge. the use 
of appropriate and inappropriate interviewing techniques. Rating scales have 
been provided, too, which will enable you to make objective judgments about 
your own interviewing skill. 1957. 368 pages. Illus. $7.75. 


Send for an examination copy today. 
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New HARPER BOOKS for Guidance Counselors 


The Psychology of Careers 
An Introduction to Vocational Development 


By Donato E. Super, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. For counselors, teachers, personnel directors, 
and laymen, an authority with many years’ experience in 
vocational guidance analyzes the factors that determine 
success and satisfaction in the world of work. “A splendid 
contribution to the theory and practice of vocational 
guidance . . . scholarly, well organized, and interesting.” — 
A. Gorpon NeEtson, Cornell University $5.75 


College Freshmen Speak Out 


Prepared by AGATHA TOWNSEND for the 


Educational Record Bureau 


With a foreword by Burton P. Fowier. Impressions and 
observations registered by freshmen in 27 American col- 
leges and universities concerning the emotional transition 
from high school to college. This book reveals how they 
feel about the help—or lack of it—given at both secondary 
and college levels. “‘Guidance officers and teachers alike 
will —_ by this book which mirrors student difficulties 
in adjustment.” —Educational Forum $2.50 


The College Girl Looks Ahead 


To Her Career Opportunities 


By Marauertre Zapoteon, Woman's Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor. For the college girl and those who 
counsel her, a comprehensive up-to-the-minute survey 
of career opportunities for college graduates. It supplies 
just what everybody needs in specific guidance toward 
scores of occupations. Planning, preparation, and effec- 
tive performance are helpfully interrelated. Bibliog- 
raphies and special references for each field. “*Should be in 
the library of any high school or college counselor working 
with young women about to enter college or with those 
already in a college setting.”—Personnel and Guidance 
Journal $3.75 


Al your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 
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Association Activities 


From the Executive Secretary .. . 


O N May 1, APGA stepped into the new 
year with the comfortable sensation 


of having put several parts of its house in 
very good order. The Constitutional 
Amendments were passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority through the mail ballot taken 
following the Convention, while the changes 
in the By-laws had already been passed at 
the Convention. 

The changes in the By-laws also altered 
the financial structure. APGA was able 
to end the year with its records in the 
black, according to our bookkeeping, but 
with absolutely nothing left over for the 
new year. The new dues structure has 
made a decided improvement in this area. 
The Reserve Funds are growing, and, with 
the continued membership growth, we are 
looking forward to a very good year. The 
auditor’s report will have shown a deficit, 
as was true the previous year, but this 
occurs because we deliberately hold some 
bills into the next fiscal year. 

A good sign of membership growth is 
the latest increase in the printing order of 
the Journal. For the second time within 
12 months, the order has been raised by 
1,000, so that, starting with this month’s 
issue, we are now printing a total of 14,000 
copies. 

The Building Fund is also growing. At 
the time this goes to press it is impossible to 
relate with any accuracy what the status of 
the Building Fund will be in September. 
On July 1}, there were more than 100 Life 
Subscribers, and some Prepaid Members; 
70 persons had already made donations to 
APGA. The Building Fund at that point 
was more than $5,000. 

It is fortunate that the Building Fund is 
under way. The Executive Offices are 
going to have to be moved from present 
headquarters sometime in 1958. Our land- 
lord has given definite notice to this effect. 
This problem will be taken up in the Oc- 
tober Executive Council meetings. 
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The Council will be meeting on October 
6 and 7. Council members always welcome 
any matters that APGA members would 
like to have considered. If you have any, 
please send them along to me. 

During the summer the American Board 
on Professional Standards in Vocational 
Counseling was incorporated. The names 
of the members of the Board will be an- 
nounced in the October Journal. This is 
the Board established to evaluate counsel- 
ing agencies and to issue lists of approved 
agencies. Its establishment is a very sig- 
nificant professional activity in this country. 
The Board, now incorporated as a Board 
separate from APGA, is connected with 
APGA through an annual report that is 
presented by the Board to the Executive 
Council, and through the fact that nomi- 
nations for new members of the Board are 
made by what is designated as the parent 
society, namely, APGA. 

Work on Conventions runs around the 
calendar in this office. The next Conven- 
tions will be: 

1958 (March 31-April 3) St. Louis. 

1959 (March 23-March 26) Cleveland. 

1960 (April 11-April 14) Philadelphia. 

1961 (March 27-March 30) Denver. 

1962 (April 16-April 19) Chicago. 

1963 (April 8-April 11) Boston (Golden 

Anniversary of NVGA). 

Beginning with the 1958 Convention, the 
opening session on Monday morning will 
be held at a nearby auditorium. In St. 
Louis, it will be Kiel Auditorium. We 
have come to the point where we have to 
have facilities for the opening meeting 
larger than any hotel can provide. With 
the Executive Council's policy of locating 
the Conventions in different regions of the 
United States, the Convention area each 
year is expected to provide a large number 
of new conventioneers. In 1958, the entire 
Southwest will send many first-timers to 
the Convention.—ArTuur A. HircHcock 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Reprinted by Urgent Request 


Long Beach, Fteride- California 


The Long Beach Personnel and Guidance 
Association proudly reports “We have more 
members than ever before.” 

Emphasis in recent Long Beach meet- 
ings has been on keeping members abreast 
of current developments in the field. Feb- 
ruary’s dinner meeting was organized 
around “Keeping up with New Materials” 
and featured a review by Louis Stacker of 
a new guidance book, a tape recording from 
the University of Texas series “The Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Child” presented by 
Jack Matlock, and a film on vandalism pre- 
sented by Clifford Liljekvist. In March 
Earl Carnes, Chairman of the Department 
of Guidance of the University of Southern 
California, spoke on recent research in 
guidance with emphasis on specific develop- 
ments in the local area. (From THE PeEr- 
SONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, April, 
1957). 


To the Editor: 

We Californians wish to vigorously protest the 
heading of Notes from Our Branches, page 536, of 
the April issue of THe PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
JOURNAL. 

Had you chosen to use Arizona—or Nevada—or 
Oregon—or Washington, we would not have con- 
sidered ourselves so viciously insulted, but to label 
us “Floridians” adds insult to injury! All loyal 
Californians cry out, “This is just too, too utterly 
utterly!” 

W. LANGSTON 

President 

Long Beach Personnel and Guidance Association 

Long Beach, Calif. 

The Editor Replies: 

My embarrassment is without limit, and while 
my dismay and unhappiness naturally cannot equal 
yours, [ am putting myself in my roomy editorial 
doghouse. There I shall remain, emerging only 


to prepare the September issue where I hope we 
can separate the proud and the righteous (and with 
what justice!) from mere Floridians. 

I am sorry, no kidding. 


New Branches 


Sixteen applications for charters as 
Branches of APGA were approved by the 
APGA Assembly during the 1957 Detroit 
Convention. At the Convention banquet, 
Branch Charters were presented to repre- 
sentatives of each new APGA Branch. In 
an additional ceremony, each representa- 
tive was presented with a lei especially pro- 
vided by the Hawaii Branch. The new 
APGA Branches are: Northeastern Ohio 
Personnel and Guidance Association; Sacra- 
mento Area Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation; Heart of America Personnel and 
Guidance Association; Hawaii Personnel 
and Guidance Association; Capital Dis- 
trict Guidance Association; Guidance As- 
sociation of Detroit and Vicinity; Big Bend 
Personnel and Guidance _ Association; 
Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance 
Association; Connecticut Personnel and 
Guidance Association; North Dakota Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association; East Ten- 
nessee Personnel and Guidance Association; 
New York City Personnel and Guidance 
Association; Wolverine Personnel and 
Guidance Association; National Capitol 
Area Personnel and Guidance Association; 
St. Louis Branch of the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association; and Virginia 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Other new APGA Branches are in the 
formative stage. The Arkansas Personnel 
and Guidance Association has organized 
and has submitted an application for a 
Charter. Dean C. Andrew is President. 
The West Tennessee Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association has been formed and will 
later apply for a Charter. Frederick D. 
Pultz is President. Illinois is in the proc- 
ess of developing a State-wide Branch. 


Branch Activities 


Tre Hawau Brancu celebrated its 20th 
Birthday on May 21. Thomas K. Hitch, 
Director of the Research Department of the 
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Hawaii Employers Council, spoke on “Eco- 
nomic Resources in the ‘Territory for 
Youth.” 


THe New York PErRsONNEL AND Guip- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, at its May meeting, fea- 
tured: a psychological tour of Europe by 
Dr. Alfred Reiss, a New York Psychologist, 
and a skit by Dr. Sarah Splaver, Editor of 
Occu-Press, entitled “Parents Can Be Prob- 
lems.” 


THE OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, meeting on May | in Portland, 
had as its main speaker, Executive Secre- 
tary Arthur A. Hitchcock who discussed 
APGA. 


THe PuGer SouND PERSONNEL AND GuID- 
ANCE AssociaTION held its annual Spring 
meeting on May 3. The full-day session 
featured group conferences from which 
emerged, among other results, an action 
program on the certification of counselors. 
Dr. Delbert C. Miller, Sociology Depart- 
ment, University of Washington, spoke on 
“What Social Change Is Demanding of 
Counseling: Is the Counselor Needy?” 
Executive Secretary Arthur A. Hitchcock 
addressed the group on “Current Trends in 
Guidance and Personnel Work.” 


THE VIRGINIA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION sponsored a two-day Spring 
Conference on April 4 and 5 at which Dr. 
Clifford P. Froehlich, Past President of 
APGA, spoke on “Increasing Client Partici- 
pation” and “Student Kept Records.” The 
conference also featured student panels, 
discussion groups, and development of the 
Virginia Association. 


THe NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL 
AND GuIDANCE AssocIiaTION held its final 
meeting of the 1956-57 year on May 23. 
Main topic for discussion was “Demonstra- 
tion of Research Techniques in Vocational 
Evaluation of the Severely Disabled.” The 
program began with an orientation, after 
which the group broke up into small dis- 
cussion groups to cover different aspects of 
the Association’s work and to conduct a 
general question and answer period. 
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Comparison of Membership by States 
1956 and 1957 


April 30, April 30, 
1956 P1957 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Marvland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
Nevada 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 

U. S. Possessions 
Foreign 
A.P.O.'s 


Tota MEMBERSHIP 


37 45 
77 
36 42 
481 584 
122 130 
201 205 
118 132 
41 45 
175 218 
73 90 
16 13 
444 492 
234 270 
86 102 
107 119 
27 $2 
79 85 
29 30 
236 266 
331 377 
428 652 
225 232 
26 27 
249 290 
10 17 
47 60 
28 19 
6 10 
267 302 
43 52 
1,184 1,429 
75 92 
20 26 
419 521 
32 34 
39 37 
404 461 
44 45 
27 30 
19 29 
63 76 
239 246 
43 54 
17 17 
176 189 
107 
20 31 
212 209 
46 
83 92 
38 52 
23 36 
16 - 

87,597 8,879 


Who's Who— 


and where 


Cttrrorp P. Froenticn, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, has been presented with 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. The 
citation, presented by Dr. Peter S. Mouso- 
lite, Dean of Students, to Dr. Froehlich, a 
1935 Macalester graduate, read in part: 
“Dr. Froehlich has contributed many 
scholarly publications in his chosen field. 
He also has displayed a remarkable leader- 
ship among his colleagues who, last year, 
elected him President of their national or- 
ganization, the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association.” 


Cuares G. Moreneap, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of Counseling and 
Guidance at Arkansas Polytechnic College 
since 1948, and president of the National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers, has accepted a position 
as Associate Professor, School of Education, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
where he will be working in the Department 
of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance. 


Henprik D. Mueaas is on leave from the 
Employment Service of. North Dakota to 
develop a public employment service for 
Peru. 


CuristineE Morris, Psychometrist at the 
University of Nebraska in Lincoln, has re- 
signed to become Dean of Women and 
Registrar, Bartlesville High School, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 


Joun Woopwarp, Assistant Director of 
the Junior Division, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, has accepted a position as Assistant 
Professor of Education, San Jose College, 
San Jose, Calif. 


Royce G. Jones, former Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Counseling Service, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Counselor and Assistant Professor 
at San Jose College, San Jose, Calif. 


Cuaries F. WarNATH, who was General 
Counselor and Assistant Professor of Family 
Living, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, is 
now Counselor and Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Oregon. 


Garrett Director and Execu- 
tive Officer of the Vocational and Educa- 
tional Extension Board of Rockland 
County, New York, is the new Research Di- 
rector of Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc. 


Janet McLAuGHLin, graduate student at 
the University of Buffalo, has joined the 
Occupational Therapy Department of the 
Children’s Rehabilitation Center in Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


James E. Rosinson, JRr., former graduate 
student at the University of Connecticut 
in Storrs, has become Head Resident Ad- 
viser, University of Delaware, Newark. 


Wattace A. VeRBuRG, former Associate 
Professor of Special Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., is now Supervisor of Psychological 
Services, Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools. 


ConsTANCE WALLER, who has served as 
Director of Residences of the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, 
has been elected Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents at the State University Teachers Col- 
lege in Brockport, N. Y. 


Greorce E. Mowrer, former Associate 
Professor of Education at Western Michi- 
gan College, is now Director of Guidance 
of the Public Schools of St. Louis, Mo. 


Reve L. Fick, former Dean of Instruc- 
tion at Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa 
Rosa, Calif., has become Coordinator of 
Supervisory Services, Sonoma County 
Schools, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


EvizasetH M. CLotwortny, State Super- 
visor of Guidance Services, South Carolina, 
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is the new Dean of Women, University of 
South Carolina. 


Davin C. Carrutn, Assistant Director of 
the Vocational Education and Extension 
Board for Nassau County, New York, has 
been promoted to Director of Vocational 
Education for the Board. 


Acnes G. Rezier, former Senior Voca- 
tional Counselor, Archdiocesan Vocational 
Service, New York City, has joined the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Becky J. Wuire, former graduate stu- 
dent at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, has assumed the position of Assistant 
Professor in the field of Guidance at Duke 
University. 


RicHarD Morrison, graduate student at 
the University of California, Berkeley, has 
joined the faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity as Assistant Professor in Guidance. 


G. Gorpon Associate Professor of 
Education, University of North Carolina, 
has joined the staff of the Department of 
Vocational Education, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 


Mrs. Leona Wise Jones, who was Dean 
of Women, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, has moved to Baltimore, Md. 


Cuarces W. McCracken, formerly Dean 
of Students, Allegheny College, Meadville, 


Pa., is the new Director of Student Per- 
sonnel at the State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 


D. Hayven, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Counselor-Trainer at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, is the new Academic 
Dean of the State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 


FRANKLIN J. Kecver, former Principal of 
Metropolitan Vocational High School, New 
York City, has been appointed Staff Direc- 
tor of the new “Community Self-Service in 
Talent Searching” project of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students. 


Maurice W. MaAnseck, who was Director 
of Admissions and Student Personnel at 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
S. D., has taken a position with Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston, III. 


DanreL Sinick, former Counseling Psy- 
chologist for the New York Regional Office 
of the Veterans Administration, is now 
Associate Professor, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Calif. 


James F. Apams, Instructor, Community 
College Service, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash., has joined the staff of the 
Experimental Study in Instructional Pro- 
cedures, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Meet me in St. Louis... at the 
1958 CONVENTION 


MARCH 31—APRIL 3 


* Placement Service * Special Student Registration Rates + Family Activities 
* Professional Program * Outstanding Exhibits 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between Febru- 
ary | and May 31, 1957. 


A 


Accorp, Rosert H 4900 S Lindbergh, St Louis 23, 
Mo. Guid Dir, Lindberg 5 

Apacm, Seucnr c 410 W 110th St, New York 25, NY. 
DAP 

Apams, Mary L 7306 Glades Ave, Richmond Heights 17, 
Mo. 5 

Apamex, Epwarpv G 57 E Healey, Champaign, Ill. 4 

Apier, Estner 4239 Tyler, Detroit 38, Mich. 3 

Axeret, Da Ropent U 102 W 93rd St, New York 27, 
New York. 1,3 

Aten, Dr A Dare 112 § 5th St, Indiana, Pa. 4 

Avten, Ropert F 475 W Broadway, Long Beach, NY. 


5 

Ammons, Aticra H_ Pers Dept, Tuskegee Inst, Tuskegee, 
Ala. 3 

a Avice M 26 Graves St, Staten Island 14, 


Davw J Blue Church Rd, Box 12, Morton, Pa. 


5 
Anperson, Erma I 60 E Union St, Athens, Ohio. DAP 
Anperson, Gary R 2905 Sheridan Ave, Evanston, Ill. 


1 
Anperson, Rospert M_ Box 511, Elizabeth, NY. 3 
Anverson, R Watrace 1705 13th St, Greeley, Colo. 
1A,3 
Sature C 100-12 207th St, Queens Village 
29, NY. DAP 
Anperson, S Box 511, Alfred, NY. 1 
Arnspicer, Rosent H 5520 Knox Ave, Merriam, Kans. 
DAP 
ArTace, Curis S Route 3, Willoughby, Ohio. 5 
Asnurst, Louise A 204 Walnut, Eatonton, Ga. 5 
Arias, Mrs L K New York Univ, Test & Advisement 
Ctr, Washington Square, New York 3, NY. DAP 
Aucumsavucn, Lornrve A 960 Los Molinos Way, Sacra- 
mento 25, Calif. 3,5 
AvuvENSHINE, Cuarntes D Route 4, Columbia, Mo. 3 
Avery, Howarp E 624 Grant St, Iowa City, Iowa. 3 
Axe nop, Berry 17 Brighton Way, St Louis, Mo. 3 
Ayers, Lucuze D 1258 Ave L, Birmingham 8, Ala. 3 


B 
Bacore, Mary P 1945 Dandridge, Knoxville 13, Tenn. 


3 
Basprrt, James C Quarters 421-C, West Point, NY. 
1A 


Barma, Berry L 430 N Frances, Madison, Wis. DAP 

BaLpwin, Dewrrr C Stu Activs Bldg, Univ Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 1 

Barnascn, Smnzy 304 Shawnee St, Park Forest, Ill. 1 

Bansez, Date E 18423 Newell Rd, Shaker Heights 22, 
Ohio. 1,3 

Barnarp, W Romane 575 Superior Blvd, Wyandotte, 


Mich. DAP 
Barnes, Roserta J 121 Zuni Hokona Hall, Univ New 


Mexico, Albuquerque, N Mex. 
Bartz, Cart H, Jn 25333 Fairway Dr, Dearborn, Mich. 
3 


Barnucum, Loretra M 18 William St, Hillsdale, NJ. 


DAP 
Basu, Donorny 112 E Lincoln St, Streator, Tl. 3 
Bares, Rev Lovp A 219 E 4th St, Bloomington, Ind. 
1A 


1 Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1956 Directory of Members. 


Baty, Cuantes H 590 Mechanic, Oxford, Mich. 3,5 

BaumGart, Nonsert K 2122 College St, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 1A 

Baznix, Cuantes A 718 Arundel, Emporia, Kans. 1A 

Beaxiey, Dornormy A 419 Turner Terr, Apt 3, San 
Mateo, Calif. 3 

Beastey, Necte S 1505 Etowah, Royal Oak, Mich. 3 

— Puorse C 2211 32nd Pl SE, Washington 20, 

3 


Bepven Benper, ANapet H 506 W Washington, Rush- 
ville, Il. DAP 

Bepesem, Heren B 551 Arballo Dr, San Francisco 27, 
Calif. 1A,4 

— 2206 Delancey Pl, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Be.xnap, Rosert F 65 Plymouth Ave S, Rochester, NY. 
1 
Miss Mary E 1917 Victoria, Seattle 6, 


BELLENGER, 
Wash. 

Bemus, James F 4012 85th, Seattle 15, Wash. 1 

Beneson, June 3103 Fairfield Ave, Riverdale, New York 
63, NY. 3 

Bennett, W Ganset 140 W Ct Manor Pl, Decatur, Ill. 
DAP 

Bernxowrrz, Pum 87-84 165th St, Jamaica 32, NY. 3 

Best, Hanotp G_ 1016 Commercial St, Raymond, Wash. 
DAP 

Biscnor, Eunice S 126 Broadway, Rockville Centre, NY. 
5 


Brsu, ANN L Dean Women, Wilmington Coll, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. 1 

Biackaparn, Marcaner C 1316 Alpine Ave, Boulder, 
Colo. 1 

Biacxsurnn, Joun L Box 5894, Univ Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. DAP 

Biacker, Mancaret S 711 Harney St, Laramie, Wyo. 
3 

nm, Soe Osborne Hall No 205, Central Mis- 
souri State Coll, Warrensburg, Mo. 3 

BuUMENFIELD, Jane A 512 MacArthur NW, Albuquer- 
que, N Mex. 5 

Bop, Anruun M 3215 Netherland Ave, New York 63, 
NY. 1A 

BonaHnoom, J 40 Woodlawn Cts Annex, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. DAP 

Bone, Jonw H 328 S Main St, Jersey Shore, Pa. 5 

Booxsinver, Marvin Isaac Young Jr HS, New Rochelle, 
NY. Coun. 3 

Borack, Jeanne S_ 1461 E 8th St, Brooklyn 30, NY. 5 

Boren, Rev James E 1628 4th St SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. DAP 

Boyp, Joseru L Jn 1038 Vanderbilt Cir, Huntsville, Ala. 
3 


222 Christie St, Leonia, NJ. 3 
Branves, AnNE L 7310 Woodward Detroit 2, 
Mich. Mich Empl Security Comm. 
Breen, James L Chamoaign, IL. Couns, 
Univ of Illinois. 1 
Breaman, Geornce E Jr Hendrix Coll, Conway, Ark. 
Asst Prof Psych, Dept Psych. 1 
Brenneis, Norman C 287 Hudson St, Cornwall on Hud- 


son, NY. 1A 

BRENNEMAN, Exrsrxe 815 N Prairie, Bloomington, Ill. 4 

Brennan, Wirrxr1am F 3814 Davis Pl NW, Washington 
7, DC. § 

Brickey, Mrs Leonarp H Cunningham Dr, Knoxville 
18, Tenn. 3 

Bruicuam, E L 1020 Admin Bldg, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Asst Pers Offcr, Univ Mich. 3 

Bricm, Sx Mary 2322 Marquette St, Davenport, Iowa. 1 

Bropy, Natatm 570 Westminister Rd, Brooklyn 30, 
NY. 3 

magne, & CLARA 5660 Oxon Hill Rd SE, Washington 21, 
DC. Guid Couns, John Hanson Jr HS. 

Brown, Carnot L 8312 Roanoke Ave, ‘Takoma Park 12. 
Md. 5 


Braccer, Frances 
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em, Seems 6 1642 N Snelling Dr, St Paul 13, 
Minn. 

Buown, 41 Forrester St, Salem, Mass. 3 
Bryant, Barsarna Milford HS, Milford, Mich. Tchr 


and Indus Memorial Coll, St. Ty Fla. 
T 711 Beacom Blvd No 35, 
Fla 3 
Burcer, Denan. B 2500/2 8th Ave, Greeley, Colo. 3 
Burcessern, R Evcene Jn 1006 17th St, Greeley, Colo. 
1, 3, 4, 5A 
Burxe, Laytonsville, M 5 
Burxnart, Daviw K Palace St, W Newton 65, Mans. 
3,5 
Byane, James J 19 Bernard St, Lexington, Mass. DAP 
Bynne, Tuomas R_ 1420 St Clair Ave, St. Paul 5, Minn. 
DAP 


c 


Caprerna, 593 W 12Ist St, Apt 22, New York 
27, NY. DAP 

CaLpwett, Epwarp 339 Hull Dr, Tallahassee, Fla. 1 

Camenon, Jean S 126 Anawan Ave, W Roxbury 32, 
Mass. 3 


Camuet, Ermer F 3152 Bedford Ave, Brooklyn 10, NY. 
DAP 


Camppect, Berry E 2065 Niagara St, Buffalo 7, NY. 3 
Camppett, James B 1633 N 58th St, Milwaukee 8, 
Wis. DAP 

Canninc, Eprrn F 612 W Dayton St, Madison 5, Wis. 


l 
Canvix, Jonn W 1521 W Saginaw, Lansing, Mich. 3 
9940 Brace, Detroit 28, Mich. 


, Ricuanp W 2042 Clinton Ave, Alameda, Calif. 


3, 5 

W 723 Pine St, Galesburg, Ill. DAP 
Case, Hanny W 3627 W 104th, Inglewood 2, Calif. 
DAP 


Cass, Jouxn C Dept Educ, State House, Augusta, Me. 
Dir Spec Educ. 2, 3P 
Ricuanp Box 322, Springfield Coll, Spring- 
field, Mass. 3 

Srernancx M 86 Pilgrim Rd, Boston 15, 


5 
Cuampron, J C 2732 Englehardt, Charlotte, 


Colin S 17 Lake Shore Dr, Lake Hiawatha, NJ. 
Lake Shore Dr, Pleasantville, NY. 
4220 N 42nd Pl, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Cuavans, 1601 Hillger St, Detroit 14, Mich. 


Guen A 71 E Ferry Ave, Merrill-Palmer 
Sch, Detroit, Mich. 1A 
Currsteav, Rurus F 2612 Robbins St, Minneapolis 10, 


Indiana State Tchrs Coll, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Prof Educ. 1, 4 
Crank, Rates D 40 Thornton St, Springfeld 4, Mass. 3 
Crank, Vmcou D Los Angeles County, Youth Camps, 
Los Angeles, Calif. DAP 
Crank, Da Warnnen J 3200 E Roxboro NE, Atlanta, 
Ga. 3 
Cranxe, Herzen E Lake Forest Coll, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Assoc Dean Stus. DAP 
Cuwesett, Geonce N E HS, 5500 16th St N, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 3 
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Crowanp, Roszat D 688 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
Inst Guid, Boston Univ Jr Coll. 1A, 3 
Cuivre, Franx J 206 Huron St, Toronto 2, Ontario, 


Canada. 3A 
1 Lathrop, Univ Missouri, Colum- 


Cryvpe, Da Rosmw J 
bia, Mo. 

Copy, Katuenmve F 150 Church St, N Adams, Mass. 3A 

Corrrey, Danastt D 1013 N 16th St, Omaha, Neb. 
Dir Rehab Servs, Nebraska Goodwill Indus. 3 

Corrry, Lzon L 3710 Vanstone Dr, Rt 3, Milford, Mich. 
3 

Mmuicent Box 85, Oakes, N Dak. 3 

Cotums, Burm K 4251 S Sherman, Colo. 
DAP 

Connon, Rosemary M 2910 S Dinwiddie St, Arlington 6, 
Va. 3 

Connap, Lois L_ Mason Dorm, Rm 26, Mich State Univ, 
E Lansing, Mich. 1A 

Coox, Kexnetnu L Box 114, Morgantown, Pa. 5 

Coox, Ropent F 420 E Bowser Ave, Chesterton, Ind. 3 

Coorren, Cuaantes E State Dept Educ, Jefferson City, 
Mo. Dir Guid Servs. 2, 3, 5A 

Coorgsr, Tuomas J 1224 NW 9th Ave, Gainesville, Fla. 


Corn, Carnot B_ 610 E Cottage Grove Apt L-1, Bloom- 
ington, 

Coureur, Ersm C 5636 N St. Louis Ave, Chicago 45, Tl. 
DAP 

Covert, L Ricmanp Box 298, Rogers Ctr, Indiana Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1A 

Cowtres, Rarymonp 16364 Prudencia Dr, Whittier, 
Calif. Guid & Eval Consult, Calif Test Bureau. 3 

Cracrnart, Neva H 307 Florence St, Jackson, Mo. DAP 

Crart, Donatp D 129 Street, Springfield, Mass. 3 

Cramer, Stuaat C 17 Charles St, Ilion, NY. 3 

Cranpe tt, Joun M Ja 460 S Wilbur St, Mesa, Ariz. 

AP 


D 

Crawrorp, L Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Asst Dir Admis. 1 

Crovcn, Fiornence L_ Roosevelt HS, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Stu Couns. DAP 

Cutp, Genat E 8715 E 30th Terrace, Kansas City 3, 


Mo. 3 
H Apt 4C CSJ, Carbondale, 
1A 
Curtis, A 501 Boyston St, Boston 17, Mass. 
Cuson, Aprienne B 607 E John St, Champaign, Il. 3 


D’Avessanpro, Joun P 19906 Schaeter, Detroit 35, Mich. 
3 

Danretson, Ricnuarp H 3326'/s Lincoln Blvd, Marion, 
Ind. 3 

Danneets, Wi.t1am W 106 Washington St, Marine City, 
Mich. 5 


Dancax, Bradley Hall, Ohio State Univ, Col- 
umbus 10, Ohio. DAP 

Davenport, Vena T 514 Taylor St NW, Washington 11, 
be. 3 


Daviw, Wri11aM M Jn’ West Maryland Coll, Westminister. 
Md. Dean Men. 1 

Davies, THomas L Whitehall Jr-Sr HS, Hokendauqua, 
Pa. DAP 

Davis, AMetia H_ Box 466, RFD 1, Harveys Lake, Pa. 5 

Day, Wu1t1uM J 29640 Minton, Livonia, Mich. 3 

Dean, Cant W Jn 210 W College St, Kewanee, Ill. DAP 

Dean, Danet J 708 Arch St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

De Caceres, Ana 806 Polaris St, Rio Piedras. 
Puerto Rico. 2,3 

Deem, Mrs S Gannet 265 Wroe Ave, Dayton 6, Ohio. 
DAP 


Demesticxas, 146 Parkfield St, Pittsburgh 10, 
Pa. 3 

Derren, Mancaret M 9/2 S College, Athens, Ohio. 1 

Devurscn, Joserre C 1542 53rd St, Brooklyn 19, NY. 3 

Dezon1a, Rosent H 102 Gregory Hall, Univ IMlinois, 
Urbana, til. DAP 

Diamonp, Estnen E 57 W Grand Ave, 10, Tl. 
Asst Dir Guid Servs, Science Resch Assocs. 

Drenotr, Craupe E Lab Alleatows, Po. 1A 


Couns, Huron Valley System } 
Mass. 3 
Cuanrant, Manyornre Rilldale Farm, Coal Center, Pa. 
3, 5 
Cuanpier, W 2107 Chariton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Cuess, Da Evrrs G_ 1625 Ditmas Ave, Brooklyn 25, 
NY. Consult Psychometrist. 3 
Cumetxo, 8522 George, Center Line, Mich. 
Minn > 
69 


Dretrzen, Waiter C 2108 Main, Anderson, Ind. : 4 

Dru.ton, Epwarp J La Salle Coll, Couns Ctr, 20th & 
Olney Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. DAP 

Dick, Evenerr C Dunham Ave, N Bennington, Vt. 
DAP 

Dopvce, Laurice F 3549 Penn Ave N, Minneapolis 12, 
Minn. 3 

Dopson, Donatp J 

Doenecke, STANLEY F 


118 Edale Ave, Williamsburg, Va. 3 

11554 S Church, Chicago 43, Ill. 

3 

Domasn, Water S Jn 5735 D Acme, St. Louis 20, 
Mo. 3 

Donatpson, Harry B 511 W Belle Ave, St. Charles, 
Mich. 3,5 

Donnetty, Mary M 114 Early St, Providence 5, RI. 
3A,5 

Dove ras, lone V 2404 Vinewood Blvd, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. DAP 

Dovucias, D Janet East Washington Coll Educ, Chency, 
Wash. Dean Women. DAP 

Dowpe tt, Jane 911 Horatio, Tampa 6, Fla. 5 

Down, J 116 Burcham, E Lansing, 5 

Draven, Merce 636 S Johnson, Macomb, 

Dreyrus, Marnjorre 70 Central Ave, Apt 136, ‘ew 
Haven, Conn. 3 

Drost, Warten H 300 N 50th St, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
3 


Duncan, Ean W 922 5th Ave W, Dickinson, N Dak. 4 
Dye, Roperta I 4762 Second, Detroit 1, Mich. 3 


Eanes, Ronatp A 463 Dallas St, Morgantown, W Va. 3 

Ecerton, Mary D- 1960 8th St, Rensselaer, NY. 3 

E.Lumscwoop, Manian 310 W 77th St, Apt 5A, New York 
24, NY. 5 

Etwoop, Davm L_ 1209 Schwartz, Carbondale, Ill. 1A 

Grapys M_ Box 51, Mansfield Depot, Conn. 


5 

Ence.nart, Heten VN Mex Highlands Univ, Las Vagas, 
N Mex. Asst Dean Women. DAP 

ENGLANDER, Carnotive 8-21 Manor Ave, Fair Lawn, NJ. 
3 

Epsters, Mizton 1353 Langley Way, Hyattsville, Md. 
Psychol, Goodwill Indus, Rehab Ctr. 3 

608 W Calhoun St, Sumter, SC. 
3 


F 


Chittenango, NY. 


Fatton, Donato G 405 North St, 
3,5A 


Farcunar, W Room 17, Morrill Hall, Mich 
State Univ, E Lansing, Mich. DAP 

Farmer, Dr Mantua L_ Box 927, RFD 2, Allendale, NJ. 
1 


Fepore, Rosert R 3650 Roosevelt Rd, Jackson, Mich. 5 

Feurx, Grenn A_ Box 5355, Weaver Hall, Univ Fila, 
Gainesville, Fla. 1 

Fercuson, Rosert H 42 Gettel Ave, Shippensburg, Pa. 


Frinecx, Rosert W 1209 Porter, Columbia, Mo. 1,3 

Furpxowsk1, Janrva 110 Morningside Dr, Apt 2, New 
York 27, NY. 1,3 

Front, Dornotrny 40 Colonial Rd, Wortendyke, NJ. 3 

Fiscn, A Linc Box 2, Hiram, Ohio. 1 

Fiscner, Lourse A 496 S River St, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
DAP 

Fyecpar, Onrver A 


Fiowrrman, Dr Samvuet A 


20 Whisper Lane, Wantagh, NY 
180 Riverside Dr, New York 


24, NY. 3P 

Fortress, E 1226 Levant St, Jackson, Mich. 
DAP 

Freimus, Erntc 727 15th Ave SE, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
DAP 

Frepnorr, Dr Watter H 27-B Campus City, Charles- 
ton, Ill. 1,3 


Frrepricns, Ricuarp Pers Dept, 1200 Investors Bldg, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 3 

Furs, Evtery L Pers Procurement, R R Donnelley & 
Sons Co, 350 E 22nd St, Chicago 16, Ill. 3 
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G 


Gatowr, Stantey 72 Barnes St, Long Beach, NY. DAP 

Canvex, Berry E 1539 22nd Ave, San Francisco 22, 
Calif. DAP 

Garnicx, Martry 4700 Hanford St, Douglaston 62, NY. 
DAP 

Garrett, Maysette L 620 Union St, Milford, Mich. 
DAP 

Garry, Anne E 147 5th St, Stamford, Conn. DAP 

Geis, H Jon 509 W 12Ist St, Apt 401, New York 27, 
NY. DAP 

Ge.ser, Cuarntes 541 B, 13\st St, Belle Harbor, LI, NY. 
DAP 


Gus, Jack R_ 108 Cheltenham Rd, Newark, Del. 1 

Gruss, M 108 Cheltenham Rd, Newark, Del. 
DAP 

Grspons, Davm A 1417 E 42nd St, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Exec Sec, Univ Washington UMCA. 1 

Gipson, Dra Rosert L West Virginia Inst Technology, 
Montgomery, W Va. Dir Guid. 1A,3A 

Gusert, M 2016 Race, Urbana, Ill. 1 

Gumore, Maz Hueytown HS, Hueytown, Ala. Couns. 
5 

Giu.mour, Atrrep EC 1914 SW Ct, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. DAP 

Gu-pen, Grapys J 426 W 7th, Seymour, Ind. 5 

Gmpner, Jonn 101 Highland Park Rd, Schenectady 9, 
NY. 1 

Guiapsters, Geratp A Univ Minnesota, Psych Dept, 
Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minn. Asst Prof. 1,3 

GuickMan, Ext 3256 Bedford Ave, Brooklyn 10, NY. 
DAP 


Guorr, Doris J 3255 Cartwright, Beaumont, Tex. 1 

Goopman, Carnyt 79 Wedge St, Lowell, Mass. 3 

Goopson, Jeanne L 8137 Keating Ave, Skokie, Ill. 3,5 

Gorvon, Eva 44 Kilsyth Rd, Brookline 46, Mass. 5 

GranaM, F J Loyola HS, Blakefield Tow- 
son 4, Md. Guid Couns. 3,5 

Granperry, James E 1740 W Grand Blvd, Apt 401, 
Detroit 8, Mich. 3 

Greene, Josnvua W Fant Lane, Union, SC. 3A 

Grimes, Dr F Vincent The Couns Ct, La Salle Coll, 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 3 

GriswoLp, P 258 Huron River Dr, Flat Rock, 
Mich. 3 

Groser, Rev Bro Fetican 186 N 6th St, Brooklyn 11, 
NY. Guid Dir, St Francis Prep Sch. 3A,5 

Guest, Wnu1M J Jr 1995 Atkinson Ave, Detroit 6, 
Mich. 3 

Gunn, Jonn D_ 127 N Tillitson Ave, Muncie, Ind. 1 

Gurnar, Hvcn D 464 Mill Hill Dr, Southport, Conn. 3 


H 


Haas, Geornce E Box 36, RD 2, Pasco, Wash. DAP 

Happap, Mitrcuert 1662 Washington St, Boston 18, 
Mass. DAP 

Haptey, Don J 1617 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
DAP 

Hapiey, Pamir Box 3040, Danbury, Conn. 3 

Hann, Henny H_ 1201 N Ave J, Portales, N Mex. 1 

Harey, Tentson F 725 E 13th St, The Dalles, Ore. 5 

Hautieenx, Owen P 522 W Harrison, Wheaton, Ill. DAP 

Hamu.ton, Creo E Box 241, Tallahassee, Fla. 3 

Hamm™onp, Cravpia C 2318 2nd St NE, Washington 2, 
pbc. 3 

HansmMerer, THomas W 2321/2 Franklin, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 1A 

Harpy, Dixie EF Box 167 Whittier Hall, 1230 Amsterdam 

* Ave, New York 27, NY. 3 

Haas, Derornes M 36804 Bibbins, Romulus, Mich. 5 

Hannes, Katuryn 1300 Elmwood, Buffalo 22, NY. 1 

Harrison, Cer1a M_ 60 Argyle Pl, Rockville Centre, NY. 
3,5 

Harrison, Jonn B 728 Center Ave, Avalon, Pittsburgh 2, 
Pa. DAP 

Harvey, Sr Marre Stepnen 400 The Fenway, Boston 
15, Mass. DAP 

Hayes, Rosert W 688 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. Inst 
& Couns, Boston Univ Jr Coll. 1,3 
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Hazen, KennetH M 408 S Arch St, Alliance, Ohio. 
Alliance Bd Educ, Div Guid. 3,5 

Ciranence A_ Cazenovia Jr Coll, Cazenovia, NY. 
Dir Admis & Placmt. 1 

Heaty, Frances P Ohio State Univ, 10, Ohio. 
Bradley Hall, Asst to Dean Women. 

Heats, Eant J 100 Van Nuys Rd, ew Castle, Ind. 
New Castle State Hosp, Dir Voce Trng. 3,5 

Heckete, Monica C 1020 State Ave, Coraopolis, Pa. 

AP 


Heprick, Anne K 525 E 5ilst St, Savannah, Ga. 3 

Hetton, B Dallas Independent School Dist, 
Dallas 1, Tex. Dir Resch & Guid. 3 

Hennessy, Francis J 925 Cherry Lane, E Lansing, Mich. 


Herman, Lester R Jn Ft. Benning Children’s School, 
Fort Benning, Ga. Dir Guid. 3 

Hevusinkxvetp, Epwin D 513 2nd Ave, Iowa City, Iowa. 
1 


Hus, Ropert W 1244 Greenwood Ave, Jackson, Mich. 
3 


Horveicus, Genanp 619 W Henley St, Olean, NY. 2 

Hopson, Vicor B Harris School, Martinsville, 
Va. Dir Guid Servs. 

Hopiwxo, Bexnarp A N Vine Ave, Euclid, Ohio. 
1 

Hopxins, James W 50 Grosbeck St, Vandalia, Ohio. 5 

Hopkins, June L 25053 Dartmouth, Dearborn, Mich. 3 

Horxiss, Wm11am L Wm Penn HS, New Castle, Del. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Hopper, Bern H_ Rt 1, Box 36, Lincoln, Calif. 

Horn, Harnotp M 11114 Rokeby Ave, Garrett Pur, Md. 
3 


Howe tt, Rev Josern A_ 120 Ancon Ave, Pelham, NY. 3 

Howes, Acnes L 417 W 120th St, Apt 13, New York 
27, NY. 3 

Hussect, Rosert L 616 Finkbine Pk, Iowa City, Iowa. 
3 


Hupson, Maupe A 434 Clifton Blvd, E Lansing, Mich. 
DAP 

A New York Univ, Sch Educ, Washington 
Square E, New York 3, NY. DAP 

Hvurr, Manion L_ 111 Univ Hall, State Univ Iowa, Iowa 
City, lowa. Dean Stu. 


3 
Hunter, SrepHen A 3527 Edgewood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
3 
Hurp, Gonpvon E 4205 Latona Ave, Los Angeles 31, 
Calif. 3 
HyYLANDER, A K-40-B Stadium Terr, Cham- 


paign, Il. 3,5 
Hyry, Heren M 712 Dwight St, Ypsilanti, Mich. 3,4,5 


INKENBERRY, STANLEY O Hall, Apt B, Michi- 
gan State Univ, E Lansing, Mich. 1 
Inwoop, Bernice B 518 College Pi, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


3,5 

Inpy, Mantua E Box 53, George Peabody Coll, Nashville, 
Tenn. 3 

Inton, Jack V 600 E 7th St, Plainfield, NJ. 3,5 

Pembroke Coll, Providence, RI. 
Placmt. 3 


Dir 


J 


Jacka, M Exurzasetn 1157 E Carson St, Apt 8, Long 
Beach 7, Calif. 3 

Jackson, Jennerte T 435 N llth Ct, Birmingham 4, 
Ala. 3 

Jackson. Kmsy K 820 S Aberdeen, Dak. 3 

Jackson, SAMUEL 2503 W , Ft Wayne 3, Ind. 
3 


Jancen, Eant F 3100 N 8th St, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 3 
James, Hu.pa Summerville HS, Tuolumne, Calif. 
Couns. D 


AP 
James, Sk Mary Girls Catholic HS, Charles St, Malden 
48, Mass. 3 
Jamieson, Francis J 1544 Larkin Way, Sacramento 18, 
Calif. 3 


Janson, Donna B_ Barberry Rd, Convent, NJ. 5 
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Jeuinsxe, Wn11am D 1025 N Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Milwaukee Sch Eng. DAP 

Jensen, Canot Mak 14 Lawrence Ave, Malverne, NY. 1! 

Jenson, Ricnarnp C 2348 Seabury Ave S, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 1,3 

Jounnson, Brooxe R_ Rt 3, Athens, Ga. DAP 

Jounson Donatpy V 1011 W Green St, Urbana, Ill. 3,4 

Jounson, Hazer M 829 19th St, Apt 20, Greeley, Colo. 
DAP 

Jounson, Leone M_ Tenafly HS, Tenafly, NJ. Dir Guid. 
3 


Jounson, Warten C 840 Orleana, Battle Creek, Mich. 
DAP 


Jonz, Many J 929 South Arch, Aberdeen, SD. 4 

Jonpan, Anne W Box 487, Savannah, Ga. Savannah 
State Coll. Dean Women. 1,3,5 

Jonpan, Everyn R 530 W Coll Ave, Tallahassee, Fla. 
DAP 

Jonpuem, Greratp D George Washington HS, 
Mong, Guam. 3A 

Joseryxn, Epwmx G 3309 Univ Ave SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 3 

Jozsa, Joun~n N Ruddiman Ave, N Muskegon, Mich. 3 


Mong- 


Kaczanper, Turopore 20050 Strathmoor, Detroit 35, 
Mich. DAP 

M 261 Bedell Terr, W Hempstead, 

James 


18 Huckleberry Lane, Albany 5, NY. 
5A 


Katzen, Syivia 3887 Bedford Ave, Brooklyn 29, NY. 3 

KaurrMan, Josern F Brandeis Univ, Waltham, Mass 
Dir Stu Admin. 3 

Kaurman, Cuances E Culver Milit Acad, Culver, Ind. 
Couns. 3,5 


Kean, Toomas A 230 Washington Pl, Paterson, NJ. 3 

KeatTuuiey, Bett Middle Tennessee State Coll, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. Dean Stu. 

Keunast, Aucusta O 812 Jefferson, Defiance, Ohio. 3 

Keister, Wu.sun D 1626 E 6th St, Tucson, Ariz. 3 

Kerrn, Crana M_ Box 322 Whittier Hall, 1230 Amster- 
dam Ave, _—— York 27, NY. 3 

Kewiey, Sana W 2 Park Ave, New York 28, NY. Natl 
League Nursing. 3 

Keity, Da G 133 Woodmere Ave, E Lansing, 
Mich. 3 

Kmu10on, Da Meapv W 54 Springbrook Dr, N Chili, NY. 
1 


Kinc, Anprew L 233 Anacostia Ave NE, Washington 19, 
DC. DAP 

Kinc, Ronert D_ 15 Sylvan, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 3 

Krxtocn, 1401 Marine St, Boulder, Colo. 1 

Kuynane, Joun F 509 W 12\st St, New York 27, NY. 3 

Krax, Heren 52 Coeyman Ave, Nutley 10, NJ. 3 

Quachita Baptist Coll, Arkdelphia, Ark. 


Dean Stu. 3 
Kuieszy, Joun S South Street, Coventry, Conn. 3 
Kwnicxersockxer, Ricnanp H_ 149 Bank St, Batavia, NY. 
3 
Knicut, H Rt 1, Perry, Mich. 3 
KorpaM, Sapre 152 4th Ave, Westwood, NJ. 3 
Koercxe, Manion 2543 Lakewood, Detroit 14, Mich. 


3,5 

Konner, Inene J 2959 Nebraska, Apt 108, Detroit 8, 
Mich. DAP 

Kouas, Er Dea V_ 1414 New Jersey Ave, Kansas City, 


Kostre, Mrs Roenna K 500 Gregg St, Shillington, Pa. 3 

Koztowsk1, Lawrence J Wrangell Inst, Wrangell, Alaska. 
Head Dept Guid. 3,5 

Kranuinc, A 2800 Pennsylvania 10, Boulder, 
Colo. DAP 

Krausxorpr, Cuantes J E Como Ave, Columbus 24, 
Ohio. 3 


L 1332 Atlantic Ave, Long Beach 13, 
Calif. 3 


| 
Koory, Louise H Colby Jr Coll, New London, New 
Hamp. Dean Stu. DAP 
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Kuesin, Ananas Evetyn 1928 8th St, Port Huron, Mich. 
3,5 

Karpprer, Stantey C RFD 1, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 3 
Kaucer, Cuarnces 1030 Daniel St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
DAP 

Kunis, Wuma C_ 15980 Kinlach, Detroit 39, Mich. 3 
Kuntz, James E Texas Tech Coll, Dept Psych, Lubbock, 
Tex. Assoc Prof Psych. 1A 

Kurnex, Lt Cot Avotpn AFROTC Washburn Univ, To- 
peka, Kans. DAP 

Kurr, Estner A Windham Lane, Dearborn, Mich. DAP 


L 


Laczxo, Epwarp A_ 1306 Summit Dr, Cleveland 24, 
Ohio, 3A 

Lacanit, Francisco T 126 Fern, E Lansing, Mich. 1,3 

Lainc, Wm11aM J 27 E Raleigh Ave, Staten Island 10, 
NY. 3 

Rev Davip J 20254 Kelly Rd, Harper Woods 
36, Mich. 3,5 

Lamar, Rospert C 950 W Main, Decatur, Ill. 3,5 

Lammers, 61 Westford Circle, Springfield 9, 
Mass. 1 

La Morte, Cuances P 1574 Elmwood Ave, Buffalo 7, 
NY. 1 

LamMpmMan, Henny P 724 Maple St SE, Albuquerque, N 
Mex. Public Schs, Dir Guid. 3,5 


Lance, May F Houghton Lake HS, Houghton Lake, Mich. 
Dir Couns & Guid. 3 

Lawrence, JaMes F 221 Ames St, Brockton 14, Mass. 
3A 


Lazar, Meyer 491 Hendrix St, Brooklyn 7, NY. 
DAP 

Learcren, Lr Frepentck A, UPS AG Sec, Hdats, Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

Lear, Viota M 
Calif. 3 


3 
1139 N Sycamore Ave, Hollywood 38, 
Leper, Ricnarnp A_ Bedford HS, Bedford, Mass. Coord 
Guid Servs. 5 
Leuman, RaymMonp V_ RD 1, East Sparta, Ohio. 3 
Letanp E Macn 2858 W Euclid, Stockton 4, Calif. 
DAP 
Lemepxe, 301'/2 E 11th, Schuyler, Nebr. 5A 
Lent, Apa A_ 9717 111 St, Edmonton, Alberta, Canad. 
3,5 
Leron, Dra. Donatp Rm 201 Moore Hall, UCLA, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 2 
Leuxnart, Cona S 2159 W Giddings, Chicago 25, Il. 


DAP 
Levin, Jacos J Slocum Hgts, Bldg 1, Syracuse 10, NY. 
1 


1801 Ave J, Brooklyn 30, NY. 5 
Lewinnex, Georces 5352 Coolbrook Ave, Montreal, 
Canada. 3 


Lewis, Ann M_ 85 Bushwick Ave, Brooklyn 11, NY. 3 
Lewis, Inene E Rt 1, Box 167, Goldsboro, NC. 5 
Lewis, Ipa Mae Ferrand Hall, Univ Colorado, Boulder, 


Colo. DAP 
Ley, Ronatp Fremma Upper Tilden Ave, New Hartford, 
NY 


Luovpn, Pavut E 6703 Gaillardia Rd S, Arlington 11, Fla. 


1 
Linpstrom, Atton E 4201 Centennial Hall, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. DAP 
W Burton 116 Church St., Boonton, NJ. DAP 
Linnes, Lowert C 102 Burton Hall, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 3 
Liv, Yune-Sze F 540 W. Wellington, Chicago 14, Ill. 1 
Lorrnovusr, Dr Yvonne M 5 Prado Pl, Riverside, 
Ontario, Canada. 3 
Lonenecxer, Jonn M 909 3rd Ave, Iowa City, Iowa. 3 
Lonenecxer, Louise M_ 161 Springfield Ave, Rutherford, 
NJ. 8 


J 14 Bedford Rd, Summit, NJ. 
Oratory Sch, Guid Dir. 3,5 

Love, Parnicta A Paterson Hall, Ohio State Univ, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. 1 

Lowe, Epwirx 201 Ripple Dr, El! Campo, Tex. DAP 

Lowe, Marmyn A 34852 Main, Wayne, Mich. 5A 

Lucasse, Pump R 1331 Franklin SE, Grand Rapids 6, 
Mich. Calvin Coll, Dean Men. D 


Levine, Bertua T 
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Lupwickx, Fern T 1013 Woodsboro, Royal Oak, Mich. 
3A 
Luncer, Grenn S 520 Rural Ave, Williamsport, Pea. 5 


Maunxe, Ropeat J 909 3rd Ave, lowa City, Iowa. 3 

Mauixin, Davip 40 Walker Ave, Rye, NY. 3A 

Manvet, Dr Morris 1757 Silst St, Brooklyn 4, NY. 
DAP 


Manetti, Anceta M 3-330 Smithwood, Indiana Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1 

ManninG, Netson J 5609 E Highland Dr, Vancouver, 
Wash. DAP 

Menem Seven 3 47 Colby St, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


J. DAP 

Magne, Jimmy Box 44 1230 Amsterdam Ave, New York 

L 938 Chicago Rd, Allen, Mich. 1A 

Martin, Donts R 625 Eggert Rd, Buffalo 15, NY. 3 

Maatin, Ereanorne O 1415 Holmes Ave, Toms River, 
NJ. DAP 

Maxrtinson, Da Rutn Long Beach State Coll, 6201 E 
Anaheim Rd, Long Beach 15, Calif. DAP 

Manusyn, Warten 425 Ridge Rd Apt 2A, N Arlington, 
NJ. DAP 

an Lawrence P_ 10725 Culver Rd, Brighton, Mich. 


Masse, Lawrox A 1526 Laurel Ave Apt 6, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 3,5 
May, Francis M Lepanto High Schl, Lepanto, Ark. 
DAP 


Dominick 53 E Daniel, Champaign, Ill. 
DAP 

McAtprne, Donatp M_ Box 377, Hamilton, New Zealand. 
DAP 

McBaiwe, Crerus J] 1420 Pine St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 3 

McCann, Carnoryn J 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 

McCartan, Artuun E 309 Howard, Pullman, Wash. 
DAP 

McCartuy, Dr THomas N Couns Ctr, La Salle Coll, 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. DAP 

McCuintockx, Tuomas C 1119 E 4lst, Seattle 5, Wash. 
1 


McCoor, Raymonp E 25 S Rural St, Hartford, Wis. 3 

McCormack, Ermer 1101 Univ Fresno 4, Calif. 
Fresno Bus Coll, Chrmn Bus Div. 

McGowen, Lema J Box 411, Syriageedd Coll, Spring- 
field, Mass. 3 

McGratn, Ropert E Atlantic Dr, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


3,5A 
McGrecor, Mrs Jounnre E 5320 Ct G, Fairfield, Ala. 


3 

McIntme, Rosert N Stadium Hall, Iowa State Tchrs 
Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Dir. 1,4 

McKenzie, Georcia B 575 W 148th St, New York 31, 
NY. 3 

McKenzie, Leonanp J 912 20th St S, Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Canada. 5 

McKeown, Rev Francis J Univ San Diego, Alcala Park, 
San Diego 10, Calif. Dir Guid & Couns. DAP 

McKrxtey, Doveras P 100 NE 8th Ave, Gainesville, Fla. 
3 


McLean, Mitton D Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. Coord Religious Affairs. 1 

McLeop, Roy C 8716 S 117th Pl, Seattle 88, Wash. 5 

McMutxian, Joun P 2118 Schenectady Ave, Brooklyn 
34, NY. 3 

McMurray, Heten 730 Dartmouth Ave, Silver Spring, 


Md. 1,3 

McPaut, Maverme 1106 NW 26th, Oklahoma City 6, 
Okla, 5 

Mcruerson, Evcene V 1600 Commodore Rd, Cleveland 
24, Ohio. 3 

Meena, Mary E 304 N 19th St, Herrin, Ill. 1A 

Meuicx, Gam M_ Continental Natl Bank, 231 S 


LaSalle St, Chicago 90, Ill. 
Menpoza, Ropotro Moliere 283, Mexico 5 DF. 3 
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Mescuino, Joun 30 Prestwick Terr, Glen Cove, NY. 3 
York 24, NY. 
21603 Eleven Mile Rd, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. DAP 
Mipp.eton, Auprey 189 Liberty St, Bloomfield, NJ. 3 
Mitiett, Barry M 207 Library, Univ Maine, Orono, Me. 
Asst to Dean Men. 1A 
ey Donato F 5015 16th Ave NE, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Mrixcy, Everyn W Indiana Univ, Rogers T, Box 186, 
Bloomington, Ind. DAP 

Immaculate Conception Sch, Stephan, 


5848 33rd Pl, Hyattsville, Md. 5 

Mrrcnect, B 2431 S Culpeper St, Arlington, 

Va, 3 

Mrrcuett, Many A 201 E Walton, Chicago 11, Ill. 3 

Mirren, Ropent M Box 576 Westchester State Tchs 

Coll, Westchester, Pa. Asst Dean Men. 4 
Cuaates J 3750 Fannett Rd, Beaumont, Tex. 


Monanan, Rev Leo P Georgetown Prep Sch, Garrett 
Park, Md. Asst Guid Dir & Stu Couns. 5 

Monk, Mase 660 Clarksville St, Paris, Tex. 1A,3 

Monx, Marcuerrre R 215 Hokona Zuni, Univ 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N Mex. 3 

Montcomery, E_ Rector Hall, Depauw Univ, Green- 
castle, Ind. Res Couns. DAP 

Moopy, Patricia L 6433 Vinewood Ave, Detroit 8, 
Mich. D 

Morcan, Rosert 784 Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 1A,3 

Morcan, THerma T 747 Berkeley Rd, Indianapolis 8, 
Ind. DAP 

Morrey, T Ja Hall, Iowa State 
Tehrs Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Moronc, L 4-528 Hall, Indiana 

DAP 


Univ, Bloomington, Ind. 
Morrect, Ricnanp F 9829 Lake Ave, Cleveland 2, 


MULHOLLAND, Water E State Univ, Tchrs Coll, Cort- 
land, NY. Assoc Prof Educ. 1,4 

Murpocu, Geornce W 40 S Penn St, Shippensburg, Pa. 
DAP 


Bevians B 3407 Kesterwood, Knoxville 158, 


Munnar, Mary R_ 1326 SW Ist St, Miami 35, Fla. 5 
Myers, Ricnarp G_ Big Rock, Ill. 3 


N 


Nasu, Ricnanp L 955 16th, Boulder, Colo. 1 

Nevretp, Joserpn J 903 Westover Rd, Columbia, Mo. 
1A 

Newman, Mary A_ 1212 E 59th St, Chicago 37, Ml. 1 

Nicxsicx, THeopore Jn Box 6917, N T Station, Denton, 
Tex. 1,3,4 

Numi, Viocer T 724 Taopan St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

Nosire, Camurce R 937 E Jefferson St, lowa City, 
Iowa. DAP 

NonnaMaker, Erpen R 904 D Cherry Lane, E. Lans- 
ing, Mich. 1 

Noone, Mary J 129 N Arlington Ave, E Orange, NJ. 3 

Norserc, Anne M Newark Valley Central Sch, Newark 
Valley, NY. Guid Couns. 3,5 

St, Rockford, 


Norpserc, Bert W 1012 Kishwaukee 

tll. DAP 
Norton, Marcaret J 34852 Main St, Wayne, Mich. 5A 
U Ja 1333 Cherry St, Tallahassee, 


NottincnaM, Rex H_ Box 197, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

Nucent, Frank A 748 Duke Cir, Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
3,5 

Nunse, ALEXANDER Univ California, Couns Ctr, Berke- 
ley, Calif. Couns Psychol. 1A 
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Osenut, Henman J 215 Louis, E Lansing, Mich. 3 

O’Connett, Rrra Mas 3823 Brownsville Rd, Brentwood, 
Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 3,5 

Ocpren, Manian E 557 Woodward, Jackson, Mich. DAP 

Ocrx, Bos R 811 N Graham, Odessa, Tex. 3,5A 

O’Hean, Jane S 125 Maplewood St, W Hempstead, NY. 
1 


Oxvpensunc, Ricnarp C Stu Pers Ctr, Long Beach State 
Coll, Long Beach 15, Calif. 3 

Oxurvert, Da A Samvuex 72 Lindell Blvd, University 5, 
Mo. 3 

Oxvorson, Joun D Clarkson Coll, Potsdam, NY. Dir 
Stu Res. 1 

Orson, Tep E 1318 8th St SE, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ornanesian, Sytvia Smithwood Wing III, Indiana Univ 
Bloomington, Ind. Res Hall Couns. DAP 

Ostnsxi, Leon F 415 W 35th St, Wilmington 2, Del. 3A 

Orroson, Joseru W 610 W Shore Dr, Culver, Ind. 3% 


P 


N Hamilton Hall, Box Pennsy!- 
vania State Univ, University Park, Pa. 

Paracios, Fennanpo Plaza 20, De No 26, In- 
stituto Fed Cap Magist, Mexico City, Mexico, Republic. 
3,5 

Parxer, Osponne B Box 540, Tree Ctr, Indiana Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind. 3 

Parrott, Lesurxe 310 W Wood, Flint 4, Mich. 1 

Parsons, Rev B O Carmel HS, Whitefriars Dr, Auburn, 
NY. Dir Guid. 3 

Parsons, Nina W_ Box 475, Wendell, NC. 3 

Patten, Lt Cor F W 1913 Rosemary Dr, Silver Spring, 
Md, 3 


Parrenson, A 1028 SW 3rd Ave, Gainesville, 
Fla. DAP 


Paut, Cuantes A_ 155 Hillside Ave, Livingston, NJ. 3% 
Pecx, Hanotp M T D No 4, Rm 225, Univ Missouri, 


. Prof. 
Penman, Beatrice E Sumner HS, 8th & Oakland, Kan- 
Couns. 3 


sas City, Kans. 
Penny, Many N 816 S Percival St, Olympia, Wash. 3 
Perezer, Pearce 18 Princeton Rd, Toronto 18, Ontario, 
Canada. DAP 
Peramw, Louise F 2004 Whittier Ave, Baltimore, = 1 
Perry, Pavirve 513 Butler St, Westminster, SC. 
Perry, Sanpy L St Paul Urban League, 402 Ist Fed 
Bidg, St Paul 1, Minn. Indus Sec. 3 
Pererson, N A 2604 Corto St, Bakersfield, 
DAP 


Perniwes, Freperice Box 163, Brookings, S Dek. 1,3,4 

Perrine, James A 1225 Lake St, Lincoln 2, Nebr. 3 

Purtirs, RaymMonp V Couns Ctr, Montana State Univ, 
Missoula, Montana. Dir. 3 

Pickenmnc, Ropert L King’s Coll, Briarcliff Manor, NY. 
Dean Men. IA 

Prurm, Jan W 2399 Vista Laguna Terr, Pasadena 3, 
Calif. 3 


Piunxetr, Macarner L 2000 Conn Ave NW, Washing- 
ton 8, DC. 3 

Pont, Watrer G 1923 G St, NW, Washington 6, DC. 3 

Poiper, Epwarp J Box 3077, Univ Sta, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. DAP 

Poison, Tuomas B Muskingum Coll, New Concord, Ohio. 
Inst. Sociol, 1 

Porter, Ourver Rt 3, Union 8 

Porter, Many L 27 E Grant Ave, le Park, NJ. 3 

Porronrr, Mary E 215 W 90th St, New York, NY. 
DAP 

Prusox, Rares E 635 S Dodge St, Apt 1, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 1 

Pumnoy, Dx Donato K Couns Ctr, Univ Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 1 


9 


Queenan, Many I 38 Chapel St, Can’ " 
Peart K 965 Woodville, Monroe, 


5A | 
DAP 
Morrison, Ricuarp L 394 Alcatraz, Oakland 9, Calif. Columbia, Mo. DAP 
DAP Pexarny, Cuantotte H Washington Square Coll, 100 
Morrow, Rosert O Atlantic Christian Coll, Wilson, NC. 
3 
» 8 
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Rapascu, Joun 7 Church, Greenwich, Washington Co, 
New York, NY. 1,2,3 

Rapp, Vatenre E 3407 Fairview Ave, Baltimore 16, Md. 
3,5A 

Rawis, Miss Cuantes C 21 Van Corlear Pl, New York 
63, NY. 3A 

Ray, Marnie A 612 Eddy Ave, Missoula, Mont. DAP 

Rea, Jouw K General Delivery, Sesser, Il. DAP 

Reeves, Lois L_ Box 559, Tuskegee Inst, Ala. DAP 

Reeves, Mary E 307 Main St, N Easton, Mass. DAP 

Recan, Viotetre M_ Rt 6, Columbia, Mo, 3 

Rem, L Leon 2405 Jefferson Pk Ave, Charlottesville, Va. 


2,3 
Remper, Peter P 1417 Laurel, Iowa City, Iowa. 1 
Remssunc, Joun E 1427 7th Ave, Huntington, W Va. 
3 
Renicx, Tuxopore F 222 § Blair St, Virden, Ill. DAP 
Hartan J 501 Exchange Ave, Endicott, NY. 


1A,3 
Rice, Joun R_ 110 Brooklyn St, Portville, NY. DAP 
Ricwan, RayMonp B 940 N 50th E, Provo, Utah. 3 


Riccs, Mancaret F 258 W Fulton, Stockton, Calif. 


DAP 
Roark, Jonn R 3815 Davis Place NW, Washington, DC. 
1A,3 
Roserts, JosepHene F Box 342, Whittier Hall, Columbia 
Univ TC, 525 W 120th St, New York 27, NY. DAP 
Rosinson, James E Jn Box 93, Storrs, Conn. 3 
Ropcers, Atten W Apt 11-A, Chaut Co-op’s Southern 
Illinois Univ, Carbondale, Ill. 1A 
Rocers, A “Millard Fillmore College, Univ 
Buffalo, Buffalo, NY. Asst to Dean. 1,3A 
Roreson, Nancy B 529 S Highland, Dearborn, Mich. 5 
Rose, Ropert C 320 E Grand Blvd, Detroit 7, Mich. 3 
Rose, R Norris 970 11th St, Boulder, Colo. 1 
Rosenserc, Guy F L Jr 2029 14th St, Moline, Ill. 
DAP 
Rosenserc, Ruta H 5939 SW 16th Terr, Miami, Fla. 3P 
Rosxens, Ronatp W 111 University Hall, Univ Iowa, 
Iowa City. Asst Couns Men. 1A 
, Wrttrm 94 Washington Ave, Phoenixville, 
Pa. 
Rupen, Josepn M 
Ohio 


Russett, RD North Carolina Coll, Durham, NC. Couns. 
3 
Indiana Univ, 


12717 Iroquois Ave, Cleveland 8, 


Russert, Suanon R Smithwood 4-431, 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Ryan, Dr Tuomas J 24 Harper Ave, Montrose, NY. % 


i 
4 
Sapnavitcu, Joseen M_ 103-C Huskerville, 
ebr. 5 
Sarran, Cart 3207 26th 
Canada. 3,5 
Sarran, Hannan I 7342 192nd St, Flushing 66, NY. 
DAP 
Sr, Cram, Satry 8550 Marlowe, Detroit 28, Mich. 3 
M Harrret 506 E Kingsley, Ann Arbor, 


Sanporn, Sr 
Mich. DAP 

Sanpers, Mary H 2124 Eye St NW, Washington, DC $ 

Sanperson, Brooxs A 21 Moses Brown St, Providence 
6, R. 1. 

ScaGnetu, Cuormspa 77 Overlook Rd, Montclair, NJ. 3 

Scanpariato, Lucy 36 Charles St, Little Ferry, NJ. 3 

ScanpretTTe, Onas C P_ 178 Jackson Blvd, Greeley, Colo. 
4 

Scuvesincer, BenjamMix 71 E Ferry Ave, Detroit 2, Mich. 
1A 

ScHMALFELD, Rosert G 2313 Sherman, Evanston, IIL 


3 

Scumipt, Victor J 306 Elizabeth, Calumet City, II. 
3 

ScuramMM, Manton A 301 Grove St, Bloomington, III. 


1A 
Scureck, THomas C 
Ind. 1A 


Lincoln 5, 


St SW, Calgary, Alberta, 


University Apts E-126, Bloomington, 


Scuvutz, A_ Pine Island, Minn. 3% 
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ScuurzMan, Nonman N 917 Washington St, Wiliming- 
ton, Del. Mgr, S & S Pers Consult. 3 

es Oxley Hall, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 
, Ohio. 

SErBeRt, ee 602 Park St, Port Huron, Mich. 
DAP 

Sermman, Stantey 2985 Ocean Pkwy, Brookyln 35, NY 
5 


Serre, Wu.t1M V_ Rt 2, Box 403A, Nixon, NJ. 5 

Severson, Leo E 605-A Birch Rd, E. Lansing, Mich. 3 

Seymour, 313 Voorhis Ave, NJ. 3 

SHacke.rorp, Watpon D Rt 4, Lima, 

Smapmo, Mary J 4201 Newbern Ave, "Baltimore 15, 
Md. 3 

Sueanen, Cuantes 11472 Minden, Detroit 5, Mich 3 

Smerman, Ronert 8238 Georgia Ave, Silver Spring, Md. 
3A 

SmernmMan, StantEY R 32 Westlake Rd, Natick, Mass. 3% 

SHerMan, SutaMitH 1605 Walton Ave, Bronx 52, NY. 
3 


Sicten, Herman R_ Box 918, Jackson, Miss. 3,5 

Su.versters, Genatp H 1508 Oliver Ave N, 
apelis 11, Minn. 3 

Simpson, ELuen, J 1640 S Valley St, Kansas City 6, 
Kans. DAP 

Sxetty, Crype G 8 Lincoln St, Dover, New Hamp. 
DAP 

Stemp, Jackson E 2110 Canniff Dr, Flint, Mich. 3 

Smarn, Crype R_ Lee Del Trailer Ct, Columbia, Mo. 3 

Smrrn, Eanra B 520 9th St, Royal Oak, Mich. 5 

Shara, Lawrence C 4749 Trail Lake Dr, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 1A 

Smrrn, Leonarp J 49 Lincoln Ave, Rutherford, NJ. 3% 

Smirn, Mary A 1220 N Broad St, Apt 1411, Philadelphia 
21, Pa. 3 

Smrrn, Norman D 79 Victory Vill, Tempe, Ariz. 3 

Smrrn, F 1725 Northampton Dr, Cincinnati 
37, Ohio. 3 

Smytu, Cuarnces E Box 151, Spring Valley, Ohio. 3,5 

Swett, Marre A_ Centralia, Mo. DAP 

Soutsernc, AnteeN 607 E 12th St, New York 9, NY. 3 

Sotomon, Avice T 915 Logan, Greensboro, NC. 3,5 

Sopmrea, Lawrence L 24141 Oneida, Oak Park 37, 
Mich. 4 

Soseser, Jor Station ACC, Box 256, Abilene, Tex. 3 

Space, Jana D 336 Phillips Hall, Michigan State Univ, 
E Lansing, Mich. 3 

Spanser, Sanora F 1114 Lutz, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

Spanxs, RaymMonp 819 Hancock, Laramie, Wyo. 3% 

Sprmncer, Isa G 940 St. Nicholas Ave, New York 32, 
NY. DAP 

Spramxie, Auice A Oak Hall, Box 535, Indiana Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1A 

Snasnicx, Jor A 218 20th Ave, Ottawa, Ill. 3,5A 

Sranicxt, Jane M 218 Stoughton Ave, Cranford, NJ. 1 

Sreap, Ronatp 323 Harrison, Midland, Mich. 1A 

Stenman, Haarny R 2025 W Mississippi, Denver 23, 
Colo. 1A 

Sremer, J] 3 C Sunnyside, Lawrence, Kans. 
DAP 

Stem, Jacos 816 C Birch Rd, E Lansing, Mich. 3 

Sremmcer, Epwarn H 754 W Washington, Jackson, 
Mich. 3 

Srevens, Bansara T 231 Smithwood 4, Indiana Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1 

Srevens, Ruts L 35 Sterling, Franklin, N.J. 3 

Stretstra, Executive Bldg, Purdue Univ, W 

1 


Lafayette, Ind. ‘ 
13-06 Ferry Heights, Fairlawn, 
128 Dresden Ave, Gardiner, 


Kataryn E 
NJ. 3 

A 

Stoeser, Joun B 22 Louisa Ave, Greenville, Pa. 1 


STINCHFIELD, 
Maine. 3 


Bronx 52, NY. 


Lovis 1070 Anderson Ave, 
DAP 


Strong, J Bram Guid Ctr, L A 313, Univ Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1A 

Stoner, G 
Calif. DAP 

SrromMswotp, Stantey Box 9, Buchanan, Mich. 5 


2740 Carson Way, Sacramento 21, 
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Mich. 
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Ohio. 3 
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DAP 
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Tuomason, O Bruce MRI-19530 NW Rd, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 3 

Tuompson, Mmprep H_ 145 Morningside Ave, Lombard, 
Il. DAP 

Tompson, RayMonp K 1122 A Ave NW, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 5 

Txompson, Dr M 5655 Briar Dr, Houston, 
Tex. 

Tuompson, Vernon T 200 Coll Ave, Columbia, Mo. 
DAP 

Turrany, Munnay L Ja 215 S Taylor, St Louis 10, Mo. 
5 


Tmewatt, Mary L_ Granite Falls, NC. DAP 

Tosrier, Sk Manian L_ Coll of the Holy Names, 3500 
Mountain Blvd, Oakland 19, Calif. Dean Stus. 1 

To..erson, Dean Apt A-2, Southern Acres, Carterville, 
ll. DAP 

Tomxovick, Stantey 1302 Argonne Dr, N Chicago, IIl. 
3,5 

Torroetta, Gustavo G Ave 35, No 1013, Marianao, 
Havana, Cuba. 3, 

Treacy, Veronica A 251 8th Ave, NE, N St Paul 9, 
Minn. 3,5 

Tresisky, Frank D 85 Manor Dr, Hudson, Ohio. 3 

Tremonti, Rev Josern B Mt St. Mary’s Coll, Emmits- 
burg, Md. Dir Guid. 1 

Tresz, Rev Leo J 20651 W Warren, Detroit 23, Mich. 
5 


Trout, Jean A 1219 E. Mishawaka, Mishawaka, Ind. 
DAP 


meses, Sones B Becker Jr Coll, Worcester 9, Mass. 
Dean Women. 

Trumps, Ricwarp 1920 Wiggins Ave, Springfield, Il. 
1A,3 

Tsrrsos, Exnest J 5501 Lakeview St, Detroit 13, Mich. 
1,3 

Turner, Vicron C Jn 251 Eastern Ave, Springfield 9, 
Mass. 3 
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Upron, Canotyn S_ Box 72, Lapel, Ind. 3 


Vannez, Jan A 1966 Edwin Way, N Sacramento 15, 
Calif. 3 
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Albany, NY. DAP 
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Vurretic, Stantey L 1816 W Cir, Dearborn, Mich. 3 

Vmay, Juan P= 126 Fern, E Lansing, Mich. 1A,3 

Von Fanos, A Concordia Coll, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada. Dean Stu. 1,5A 


Ww 

Wautrecpor, Samvet M Reed Hall, Apt 209, Univ 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 3 

Waxerte.p, Homer E Drawer 508, Gainesville, Fla. 
3,5A 

Waker, Genzean M 2729 San Pablo Dr NE, Albu- 
querque, N Mex. 3 

Wattace, Lester B 1513 N Payson St, Baltimore 17, 
Md. 3 

Wane, E Louise Prof Sociol, Adelphi Coll, Garden City, 
NY. 3 

Wanrernc, Mancanet E 3629 Roosevelt, Dearborn, Mich. 

Warne, Eant K Jackson Blvd, P-146, Greeley, Colo. 
1,3,4 

Wannen, Katuentne 933 W Coll Ave, Tallahassee, Fla. 
1 

Waterman, Ermer B 6 Green St, Pontiac 19, Mich. 
DAP 


Waters, Ruta R 822 Lincoln St, Portsmouth, Va. DAP 

Watkins, Norman B_ 9162 Johnson Dr, La Mesa, Calif. 
3,5 

Watson, Rev Epwm P Maur Hill Sch, Archison, Kans. 
DAP 

Watson, Heren Box 1496, Winter Park, Fla. 1 

a Smwney E 411 Boulevard, Apt 3, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

— Reis C 23629 Liberty St, Farmington, Mich. 


Josern L F M Rutzel Memorial Bldg, 163 
Madison Ave, Detroit 26, Mich. Dir Comm Workshop. 
3 

Wetter, Harnotp 2792 Morris Ave, Bronx 68, NY. 
3,5A 

Weis, Janet 38 Mason Hall, 
Lansing, Mich. 1 

Wetts, Katuanmve F 18 Forest St, Wellesley Hills 82 
Mass. 3 

Wensinx, Berry J 18 Harding Terr, Denville, NJ. 3 

Wueeter, Rosert R 2200 Benton Blvd, Apt 4, Kansas 
City 27, Mo. 3 

Warre, Bernann T 546 Brook St, Framingham, Mass. 
3,5A 

Wurre, Ruts E 8080 Bernice, Center Line, Mich. 3 

Warrrep, Genatowe L Box 349, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
3,5 

Warrzet, Wri1M R 414 Buena Tierra Dr, Woodland, 
Calif. 5 


Wreper, Daxtec 2040 A, E 12th St, Brooklyn 29, NY. 
3 


Mich State Univ, E 


Wiese, Frorence C Port Huron HS, 2215 Court St, 
Port Huron, Mich. Asst Prin. DAP 

Wicett, Warne W 507 E Tealey St, Champaign, Ill 
3 


Wucox, Rosert Chief Pers Div, 9th Coast Guard Dist, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 3 

Wuxtre, Sa Hecen Benepicr Coll Notre Dame, Bal- 
mont, Calif. Dean Stus. 1,4 

WriuiuaMs, Exm R 229 E 70th St, New York 21, NY. 
3 


WuiuaMs, H S 5019 N High St, Columbus, Ohio. 4 

Wu.us, Josern S 1805 Las Lomas Rd NE, Albuquer- 
que, N Mex. 1 

Wius, Norma J 2423 Lamb, Lafayette, Ind. 3 

Wryterton, Ivy A 2226 Jamaicaway, Boston 30, Mass. 1 

Wisuart, James T Box 542, Trees Ctr, Bloomington, 
Ind. 1 


Woxre, Howarp I 2105 E 12th St, Brooklyn 29, NY. 3 
RaymMonp 65 S Plymouth Ave, Rochester, NY. 
1 


Wo xrson, Beatrice N 319 Garden St, Wethersfield 9, 
Conn. 5A 

Wotrson, W 58 Jefferson Park, Cambridge 40, 
Mass. 3 
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ee 847 Union St, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
1230 Amsterdam Ave, New York 27, 
Wooptey, Marcaret Huron er System, Milford HS, 


a we 1360 Lake Shore Dr, Muskegon, Mich. 
Younc, Wm11aM 120 Logan St, Lewistown, Pa. 3 


Milford, Mich. Tchr-Couns. Zz 

Wootston, Warne C 618 16th Greeley, Colo. 4 

Worrmixcron, Bansana M Hugh Morson Jr HS, 301 E Zaccanverti, Joserpa E 1660 Princeton Rd, Berkley, 
Hargett St, Raleigh, NC. Girl’s Couns. DAP Mich. 5 

Was, Arron J 1230 Amsterdam Ave, Box 222, New ZAMzow, Epna 720 S 22nd, Lincoln, Nebr. 

nicutT, Everyn H_ Fresno S' 

Waicut, Marncarnet S 809 Bellaire, Greensboro, NC. 5A vallis, Oregon. Dean. 
Wruicnt, Rosext M 17 T St, Columbia, Mo. 1 


Sedgwick Jr HS, 128 Sedgwick Rd, 
W Hartford 


7, Conn. 
E W Jackson St, Muncie, 
Euraxon M 1506 Catalpa Dr, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Yenovxian, Leonora Univ Rhode Island, Plemt Offc, 
Kingston, 


RI. DAP 


CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS—1958 APGA CONVENTION 


Based on the highly favorable reaction to the research session held at the 1957 
convention in Detroit, a program composed of papers on significant research in 
the fields of guidance and personnel will again be featured. 
Each paper will be allotted 20 minutes, which will include a question period from 
the audience. 
Members of APGA are invited to prepare research report manuscripts in full 
length in final edited form for review by the Committee on Review and Selection 
of Research Papers. Manuscripts must be prepared in triplicate on 8'/, by 11 
bond paper, typed double space, with a one inch margin. The length of the 
manuscript must not exceed 15 minutes of reading time. If preferred, the paper 
to be read may be a narrative summary of the research, and be accompanied by 
a duplicated full technical report of the study. This option frees the speaker to 
talk about the meaning of the research rather than reciting a series of significant 
numbers. People employing this option will be expected to submit to the 
committee both the paper to be read and the technical report to be handed out 
to the audience. 
To be considered for acceptance on the program, interested persons should im- 
mediately notify the committee chairman of their intent to submit a paper. Final 
copy must be received by the committee chairman not later than November 1, 
1957. 
Send manuscripts to: 

Dr. Walter M. Lifton 

Chairman, Committee on Review and Selection of Research papers—-APGA 

College of Education 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 
The following information must accompany the report: Name of person who 
will deliver the report, his or her title, institution or agency represented, address 
(street, city, and state), and plans to hand out complete study reports or use visual 
aids. For further information regarding the program, please communicate with 
Dr. Walter Lifton at the above address. 
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AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, and American School Counselor Association) 
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Ohio, President, SPATE 
Dove xas D. Guidance Director, White Plains High School, White Plains, New York, President-Elect, 


Rayrmonp N. Hartcs, Professor of Guidance and Assistant Dean, tof Guidance and Counselor Training, 
College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, President, NVGA 
ag woe to Kamm, Dean of the Basic Division Student Personnel Services, Texas A & M, College Station, Texas, 
President, ACPA 
~ C. Kexso, Coordinator of Student Counseling, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, 
ATE 
Cartes G. Morsnzap, Associate Professor, School of Education, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, President, NAGSCT 
a Norrurup, Associate Dean of Students, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, President- 
ect, ACPA 
Epwarp C. Rosser, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, President-Elect, NVGA 
Haray W. Smatrensure, Director, Division of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles 12, 


California, President, ASCA 
H. Epoarx Wiutams, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, Colorado State Board for Vocational Education, State 
ident-Elect, NAGSCT 


Capitol, Denver, Colorado, 
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YOUR FUTURE 
OCCUPATION 


@ Your students’ career guide, published on the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month from September through June. 

@ Four pages (sometimes eight) in each of the twenty issues, filled with 
accurate, up-to-date information on job opportunities, traininy re- 
quirements, and education guidance. 

Our Editor-in-Chief, Dr. Max F. Baer, as well as our Board of Advisers, 
consisting of 


Margaret E. Bennett Dr. Gertrude Forrester 
John C. Davis Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich 


Mitchell Dreese Mr. Richard Jones 
Clarence W. Failor Dr. Edward C. Roeber 
Dr. W. L. Spencer 
have years of experience in vocational guidance. 
@ Provide your entire school, senior class, or home room with this 
much needed guidance, and receive the advantage of our quantity 
subscription discount. 


Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


ANN ARB 
PRICE LIST 
“YOUR FUTURE OCCUPATION” 
Benjamin Franklin Post Office wa 
P. O. Box 7408 
Washington 4, D. C. 
Tote! 
Subscriptions Total Cost Per Year 
First Subscription............... $12.00 1 $ 12.00 
(Includes Viny! Binder) 

Next 5 Subscriptions............ 3.00 each 6 27.00 

Next 39 Subscriptions........... 2.00 each 45 105.00 

Next 100 Subscriptions.......... 1.00 each 145 205.00 

Over 145 Subscriptions. ........ 85 each 

Quantity prices are based upon our mailing all copies to one address. We will bill you 

monthly or three times during the year (December |, March 1, June 1). 
Write, telling us how many subscriptions you will need, and we will 
send you copies for inspection and approval. You are under no 
obligation by letting us send you these free copies of “Your Future 
Occup tion.” 


